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A maximum of songs and a minimum of teaching 
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A special teacher or supervisor to successfully 
| carry on her work must have special training. 
The only school in the country devoted exclusively 
to training its pupils to teach and supervise 
MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
PENMANSHIP, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
MANUAL TRAINING as taught in PUBLIC 
and NORMAL Schools is the claim of this 
institution. 

Superintendents desiring teachers to handle 
one or more of these branches or students wish- 
ing to take up this line of work address the Secre- 
_tary for catalogue and copy of the SCHOOL 
| CHRONICLE. 


| 
THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A, Thomas 


558 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, . . . MICHIGAN 


MESERVEW’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING 
Single and Double Entry for High Schools. Single Entry for Grammar Schools 
No text-books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful as the Meservey’s. 
They are universally commended. If Bookkeeping is in your Course of Study and you 


are not acquainted with the Meservey’s text-books send for sample copy. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - - 7 76 Summer Street, Boston 





First Reader, $0.25 Third Reader, $0.40 
Second Reader, 30 Fourth Reader, -50 





This new course presents a graded collection of 
choice songs, not requiring the use of charts. The 
books clearly outline each year’s work, providing all 
the necessary material, so graded and explained 
that the course can be conducted without difficulty 
by teachers who have had but little experience in 
teaching music. 

There is a simple and natural development in 
rhythm, in chromatics, in minor, and part writing, 
and in tone study. Throughout the song element is 
the basis of study. The words of the songs are 
especially fitted for each grade. They pertain to the 
child world, and are bright, cheerful, and interesting. 

In addition to the works of classical composers, 
and a large number of folk songs, the series includes 
a noteworthy collection of songs contributed espe- 
cially for these books by eminent living composers. 
Never before have so many choice original songs 
been brought together in a series of this kind. 
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‘* The time will shortly come when a person who cannot sketch 
with a pencil, pen or crayon will be regarded as one of very 
faulty education.”’ — Elbert Hubbard. 





Now don’t be found wanting when that time comes. We can help you - 
to just the right kind and grade of pencil as well as to the right color of | 
crayon. Just say the word, and “ Barkis is willing.” 


In preparing your specifications for supplies for the next school year, 
we can help you to select the right pencil for the particular‘work in your 
- : school; by sending you DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE and DIXON’S SCHOOL 
' CATALOGUE. These two books contain just the information you have 
been wishing that someone would print. They are yours for the asking. 

















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 2 Ve SS eee Jersey City, N. J. 
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The vertical system of writ- 
ing has been abolished in the 
grammar grades and in the 
high schools of the city of 
BOSTON. 


GINN & COMPANY’S SYSTEM 


OF 


MEDIAL WRITING 


has been adopted among others for use 


in the BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


A descriptive announcement of Ginn & 
Company’s system of Medial Writing 
will be sent, postpaid, on request. 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROUVE that Daus’ * a? sa 
is the best and simplest dev or 
making 







m original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap sise, 
out deposite, om tem (10) 
days’ trial. 

Price $1.50 lees trade 


discount Gos? or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City, 











Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents. 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 





Sample copies will be 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 





The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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Manfrs. and Importers of 
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25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 

1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. 


A complete course of instruc- 


tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 


Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Edited by Sey- 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
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THE COUNTRY FAITH. 
Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 

Floats with a thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 

God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 

This is the country faith, 


And the best of all. 
—Norman Gale. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Davip SrarrR Jorvan, Stanford University: 
It is not poverty that helps a man; it is the effort 
by which he throws off the yoke of poverty that 
enlarges the powers. 


PrincipaL W. J. Rockwoop, £verett, Mass.: 
Properly controlled, I heartily believe in school 
athletics. Normal boys need them, not only for 
physical development, but as a safety valve for 
abundant animal spirits, which otherwise find a 
more objectionable method of escape. 





Mrs. E. B. Witson, Hico Scuoor PRINCIPAL, 
Carroll, Iowa: Books are adjuncts and the boy 
who has wisely used them when in school is far 
more apt to do good work than if he had not, but 
the chances are that he will not know how to 
rightly use the books, unless he has read more 
than one book work given him while in school. 


HERMAN E. OWEN, SUPERVISOR OF Music, Mad- 
ison, Wis.: True and beautiful poems sung to 
pure, wholesome music is a good antidote for some 
of the trivial music which is flooding the country 
to-day. Many of the gems of poetry which the 
children commit to memory are set to music by our 
best composers. The music for these should be 
learned after the poems have been studied. 


SUPERINTENDENT H1irRaAM Hap.ey, Mew Mexico: 
To nominate for sheriff, for commissioner, for dele- 
gate to Congress, the man who can command the 
most votes, just because he has this power, is to 
be expected, but to carry this principle out in 
educational matters is to barter the present and the 
future interests of our children for temporary 
political victory in a very small circle. In the selec- 
tion of those to whom children’s interests are en- 
trusted is a very sacred trust, and politics should 
have no place. The best men—none but the best 
—should be selected. They will be none too good. 


— SERENE 


PENIKESE IN 1873. 


BY CHARLES H. ADAMS, 
Spencer, Mass. 

Eighteen miles off the southern shore of Massa- 
chusetts lies the little island of Penikese. There in 
the summer of 1873, for eight weeks was held in 
a barn one of the most remarkable schools that the 
country has ever known. To bring about the study 
of nature at first hand instead of through book de- 
scriptions had long been the dream of Agassiz. 
“The book of nature is always open and all I can 
do or say shall be to lead young people to study 
that book and not to pin their faith upon any 
other.” We who have reaped where he sowed 
may not realize the magnitude of his undertaking, 
and the discouraging slowness with which his ideas 
took root. At that time even the laboratory 
method in physics and chemistry was still strug- 
gling for recognition, and any worthy study of 
out-door nature could hardly be found. It was to 
remedy this state of things that Agassiz conceived 
the idea of a scientific camp-meeting where the 
workers and teachers might meet together—a sum- 
mer school of observation where teachers should 
be trained to see nature for themselves and to 
teach others how to'see it. 

The realization of his plan was made possible 
through the beneficence of Jolin Anderson of New 
York, who offered the use of his island and yacht 
and an endowment of $50,000 if the camp-meeting 
were permanently located there. 

From many hundred applicants from all parts of 
the country Agassiz chose only fifty. I kept no 
list of the students, and many names have faded 
from memory in the years that have intervened. 
Borrowing and adding to the list of the students 
as given by Dr. Jordan, it includes Dr. Charles O. 
Whitman, later at Clark University; Dr. William 
Brooks, later at Johns Hopkins; Dr. Frank H. 
Snow, later chancellor of University of Kansas; 
Dr. W. O. Crosby, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. David Starr Jordan, later presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University; Walter Faxon, 
later at Harvard; Samuel Garman, later at Har- 
vard; Walter Fewkes, later at Harvard; Charles 
Sedgwick Minot, later at Harvard; Prnest Inger- 
soll, later at Harvard; Joseph G. Scott, principal 
Westfield normal school; Professor Stowell of 
normal school of Cortland; Professor Apgar of 
normal school of Trenton; Miss Susan Bowen of 
Mt: Holyoke; Professor Fernald of Maine; Miss 
Susan Hallowell of Wellesley; Miss Mary Beaman 
(Mrs. Joralemon); Superintendent E. A. Gastman 
of Decatur, Ill.; Professor Lydia W. Shattuck of 
Mt. Holyoke; Professor H. H. Straight and wife 
of the Oswego normal school; Miss Helen B. C. 
Beedy of Bangor. ; 

These were otrr teachers: Professor Agassiz 
(principles of classification, embryology, glaciers) ; 
Professor A. S. Packard of the Peabody Academy 
at Salem, and later at Brown University (articu- 
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lates); Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell (verte- 
brates); Professor Edward S. Morse of Peabody 
academy at Salem (comparative anatomy); Profes- 
sor Alfred Mayer, Professor Frederick W. Put- 
nam, Professor Arnold Guyot (comparative geog- 
raphy); Count .Pourtales (dredging and micro- 
scopy); T. I. F. Brewer of Boston (birds); B. 
Waterhouse Hawkins of England (the principles 
of art and natural history drawing); Edward Bick- 
nell (microscopy and projection); Paulius Roetter, 
Cambridge (out-door drawing); Professor Benja- 
min Pierce, one lecture (The Nebular Hypothesis). 

The purpose of the school was not primarily the 
study of natural history, but rather to study how 
to study (and teach) the subject. Many lessons 
were models of presentation and from all we re- 
ceived a baptism in the scientific spirit of the 
Master. 

We were brought to look through the facts and 
to ask “What the thought that underlies Nature’s 
maskings and disguise.” To touch the garment 
hem of truth and to become kindled with a new 
fire from the glowing soul that irradiated the 
school. This may seem fanciful to you, gentle 
reader, but those present hold tender memories 
that time cannot dim nor words describe. It would 
be easy to catalogue the lectures given, but the 
real life-long influenee that we received eludes 
description. It belongs with things that cannot 
be fully described, which must be felt to be under- 
stood. 

The high voltage of noble thought that so often 
thrilled us paralyzed our pencils, and sometimes 
when we awoke frém our reflection the words 
eluded us, and sometimes it seemed a sacrilege to 
write. 

From the story of the Penikese school so 
worthily told by President Jordan in the Popular 
Science Monthly for April, 1892, I select the fol- 
lowing :— . 

“Our second day upon the island was memo- 
rable above all others. Its striking incident has 
passed into literature in the poem of Whittier. 
‘The Prayer of Agassiz.’ When the morning meal 
was over, Agassiz arose in his place and spoke as 
only he could speak of his purpose in calling us to- 
gether. The swallows flew in and out of the build- 
ing in the soft June air, for they did not know that 
it was no longer a barn, but a temple. Some of 
them almost grazed his shoulder as he spoke to us 
of the needs of the people for better education. 
He told us how these needs could be met, and of 
the results which might come to America from the 
training and consecration of fifty teachers. 

“This was to him no ordinary school, still less 
an idle summer’s outing, but a mission work of the 
greatest importance. He spoke with intense 
earnestness, and all his words were filled with that 
deep religious feeling so characteristic of all his 
thoughts. For to Agassiz each natural object was 
a thought of God, and trifling with God’s truth as 
expressed in nature was the basest of sacrilege. 
What Agassiz said that morning can never be said 
again. No reporter took his language, and no one 
could call back the charm of his manner or the im- 
pressiveness of his zeal and faith. At the end he 
said, ‘I would not have any man to pray for me 
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now, and that he and each of us would utter nis 
own prayer in silence. What he meant by this was 
that no one could pray in his stead. No public 
prayer could take the place of the prayer which 
each of us would frame for himself.” 

The next summer, the students of the first year 
came together at Penikese, and many eager new 
faces were with them. Wise and skilful teachers 
were present, but Agassiz was not there, and the 
sense of loss was felt above everything else. The 
life was gone out from Penikese, and at the end of 
the summer the authorities of the museum closed 
the doors of the Anderson school forever. The 
buildings stand on the island, just as we left them 
in 1874, a single old sea-captain in charge of them 
all these years, until last winter, when he was lost 
in a storm. The blackboards in the lecture-hall 
still bear the inscriptions left on them by the stu- 
dents and taken from the words of the master:— 

“Study nature, not books.” 

“Be not afraid to say No.” 

“A laboratory is a sanctuary, which nothing pro- 
fane should enter.” 

But, while the island of Penikese is deserted, 
the impulse which came from Agassiz’s work there 
still lives, and is felt in every field of American 
science. 

With all appreciation of the rich streams which 
in later years have come to us from Germany, it is 
still true that “the school of all schools which has 
most influenced our scientific teaching in America 
was held in an old barn on an uninhabited island 
some eighteen miles from the shore. It lasted but 
three months, and in effect it had but one teacher. 
The school at Penikese existed in the personal 
presence of Agassiz; when he died it vanished.” 

betes ailhina 
THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE.—(IlII.) 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

[A graduate of Harvard, 1856, a member of the board 
of overseers for the last twenty-four years. ] 

The old Procrustean system of college education 
was based on the assumption that certain things 
went to make up what was, and for that matter 
still is, conventionally known as a man of liberal 
education. All men, moreover, were assumed to be 
alike. What experience had shown was good for 
most was good for all and for each. The educated 
man, so-called, must know certain things, or at 
least have a smattering knowledge thereof. They 
were always the same things. The only conception 
of a mental training was confined toa thorough 
grounding in what were known as the “Humani- 
ties.” This system was traditional ; and accepted as 
final in university circles until a time almost within 
the memory of men now living. 

Originally, and distinctly so in my time, the con- 
ception of a university, or liberal, education was 
that the baccalaureate had at least a rudimentary 
insight into a great many ‘branches of useful 
knowledge—for example, the classic tongues, his- 
tory, physics, metaphysics, philosophy, mathe- 
matics—including arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry—logic, astronomy, political economy, the use 
of the spheres, etc., etc., etc. These studies were 
not much regarded from the mental gymnastic, or 
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training, point of view; but, like silver dollars in 
the pocket, they were good things to have in the 
head and memory. A little knowledge of chemis- 
try or algebra might come in handily some day; 
almost as much so as an apt classical quotation. 
More recently this mid-century practice has given 
way to the specialist theory now in vogue. 

I find myself as much dissatisfied with the new 
as I was with the old. Neither squares at all with 
my experience or my observation. What have I 
to propose as a substitute for that which exists, and 
which I thus unsparingly condemn? Something, 1 
unquestionably have; like Touchstone’s Audrey, 
perhaps, “a poor virgin, sir, an ill-favored thing, sir, 
but mine own; a poor humor of mine, sir, to take 
that no man else will.” But, before propounding a 
system it is necessary to agree on first principles. 
To begin with, it is essential to define a college 
education—that is, an education which prepares for 
life’s specialty or calling. It is, I contend, purely a 
training of the mental powers—the suppling and 
development of the intellectual muscles and sinews 
—the proportioning of the faculties. So far, I 
imagine, there will be a general concurrence; no 
paradox has yet been enunciated. But both my ob- 
servation of others and my self-experience next tell 
me that all the faculties, as seen in every human 
mind I have had occasion to study, group them- 
selves under three distinct heads: first and highest, 
the imaginative ; second, the reasoning, and, third, 
the observing. There is no attribute of the mind, 
so far as I know, which will not find its proper 
place in one or another of these groups, and be sub- 
ject to its laws. The imaginative includes, of 
course, the literary and the artistic; the reasoning, 
logic, mathematics, and cause and effect; the ob- 
serving, all outward manifestations of matter and 
inward of mind, the subjective as well as the ob- 
jective. Every man’s aptitudes lie in one or other, 
or possibly all three of these directions; if in’ all 
three he is apt to be afflicted with what is com- 
monly known as a fatal facility. If exclusively in 
one, he has a manifest call—he is then known as a 
poet, astronomer, naturalist—Shakespeare, of 
imagination all compact; Newton, who, as Lord 
Erskine tells us, “carried the line and rule to the 
uttermost barriers of creation, and explained the 
principle by which all created matter exists and is 
held together” ; Darwin, who, through observation, 
rewrote Genesis. 

An educated man is, I take it, one in whom the 
imaginative faculties, the reasoning faculties, and 
the observing faculties have all been properly and 
adequately developed—developed to such a degree 
that each becomes a usable tool for accomplishing 
the work in hand to do. The imaginative man 
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should be trained to reason and observe to a de- 
gree. The reasoning man, devoid of imagination 
and unable to observe, becomes, whether in 
religion, in politics, or in philosophy, notoriously a 
pitfall. On the other hand, the observing man 
finds himself at fault unless he can imagine and: 
reason. No man, moreover, is fit to be called 
educated unless in him each group of faculties has 
been supplied and trained. Newton, for instance, 
observed an apple drop; he fell back on his. 
imagination ; his mathematics did the rest. 

I went to Harvard at eighteen, entering the 
sophomore class; what did I then know of my own 
aptitudes and limitations? What even glimmering _ 
perception had I of that mental training of which I 
stood in most crying need? Now, too late, I real- 
ized that I had not the slightest either of knowl- 
edge or of perception. I know that in my case, as 
in the case of every man I ever met, the education 
I most sorely needed was of those faculties in which 
I was most deficient. For example: I suppose, as a 
result of this occasion, as often before, I shall pres- 
ently find myself accused, possibly convicted, of 
much of what the critics are pleased to call “loose 
thinking” in this address. As a general rule I have 
noticed the term is a convenient one, used to de- 
scribe any thinking or result of thought in which 
the person criticizing fails to sympathize; but, 
assuming in the present case its truth, what does 
it imply? Simply that, as respects the reasoning 
faculties, my early education was neglected, a nat- 
ural deficiency was not made good, to some extent 
at least. And this was indeed the case. But the 
deficiency is in my case to be laid at the door of the 
college elective system. I had no aptitude for 
mathematics—for close reasoning in any form. I 
got rid of them under the Harvard elective system 
at the earliest moment possible. Like the others, I 
followed the line of the least resistance—my in- 
clination to avoid labor in thought. We all did it 
then; they all do it now. It is the natural, as well 
as logical, outcome of the college elective system as 
at present in vogue. I have ever since been labor- 
ing to make good that lack of early training. 

I browsed about, sampling this, that, and the 
other. I gave up the classics; I got rid of mathe- 
matics ; and I have since learned that, educationally, 
the thing of all things I needed for my subsequent 
good was a severe and continued training in mathe- 
matics and in Greek. I now devoutly wish I never 
had been allowed a choice. Whether I liked it or 
no, I should have been trained to reason closely ; 
I should have been thoroughly grounded in litera- 
ture—Extract from Commencement address at 
Columbia University. 





COME APART AND REST A W8ILE. 


Come apart and rest a while; 
There are many coming and going, 
Whose dry lips forget to smile, 
Who forget to reap, for sowing: 
From the hot street’s surging tide 
Rest is but one step aside.— 
—Arthur Willis Colton in Ladies’ Home Journal. 







































































THE FIRST TEN YEARS. 
BY LUTHER BURBANK. 


To develop indoors, under glass, a race of men 
and women of the type that I believe is coming out 
of all this marvelous mingling of races in the United 
States is immeasurably absurd. There must be 
sunlight, but even more is needed fresh, pure air. 
The injury wrought to-day to the race by keeping 
too young children indoors at school is beyond the 
power of any one to estimate. The air they breathe 
even under the best sanitary regulations is far too 
impure for their lungs. Often it is positively 
poisonous—a slow poison which never makes itself 


fully manifest until the child is a wreck. Keep the 


child outdoors and away from books and study. 
Much you can teach him, much he will teach him- 
self all gently, without knowing it, of nature and 
nature’s God, just as the child is taught to walk or 
run or play; but education in’the academic sense 
shun as you would the plague. And the atmos- 
phere must be pure around it in the other sense. 
It must be free from every kind of indelicacy or 
coarseness. The most dangerous man in the com- 
munity is the one who would pollute the stream of 
a child’s life. Whoever was responsible for the 
saying that “boys will be boys” and a young man 
“must sow his wild oats” was perhaps guilty of a 
crime. 

It is impossible to apply successfully the 
principles of cultivation and selection of plants to 
human life if the human life does not, like the plant 
life, have proper nourishment. First of all, the 
child’s digestion must be made sound by sufficient, 
simple, well-balanced food. But, you say, any one 
should know this. True, and most people do real- 
ize it in a certain sense ; but how many realize that 
upon the food the child is fed in these first ten 
years largely depends its moral future? I once 
lived near a class of people who, from religious be- 
lief, excluded all meat, eggs, and milk from the 
dietary of their children. They fed them vege- 
tables and the products of cereals. What result fol- 
lowed? The children were anaemic, unable to 
withstand disease, quickly succumbed to illness. 
There were no signs of vigor; they were -always 
low in vitality. But that was not all. They were 
frightfully depraved. They were not properly fed; 
their ration was unbalanced. Nature rebelled; for 
she had not sufficient material to perfect her higher 
development. 

What we want in developing a new plant, mak- 
ing it better in all ways than any of its kind that 
have preceded it, is a splendid norm, not anything 
abnormal. So we feed it from the soil, and it feeds 
from the air, and thus we make it a powerful aid 
to man. It is dependent upon good food. Upon 
good food for the children, ‘well-balanced food, 
depends good digestion; upon good digestion, 
with pure air to keep the blood pure, depends the 
nervous system. If you have the first ten years of 
a boy’s or a girl’s life in which to make them strong 
and sturdy with normal nerves, splendid digestion, 
and unimpaired lungs, you have a healthy animal, 
ready for the heavier burdens of study. Preserve 
beyond all else as the priceless portion of a child 
the integrity of the nervous system. Upon this de- 
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pends their success in life. With the nervous sys- 
tem shattered, what is life worth? Suppose you 
begin the education, so-called, of your child at, say, 
three or four, if he be unusually bright, in the 
kindergarten. Keep adding slowly and system- 
atically, with what I think the devil must enjoy-as 
a refined means of torment, to the burden day by 
day. Keep on “educating” him until he enters the 
primary school at five, and push him to the utter- 
most until he is ten. You have now laid broad 
and deep the foundation; outraged nature may be 
left to take care of the rest. 

The integrity of your child’s nervous system, no 
matter what any so-called educators may say, is 
thus impaired; he can never again be what he 
would have been had you taken him as the plant- 
cultivator takes a plant, and for thesg first ten 
precious years of his life had fitted him for the 
future. Nothing else is doing so much to break 
down the nervous systems of Americans, not even 
the insane rushing of mature years as this over- 
crowding and cramming of child-lifé before the age 
of ten. And the mad haste of maturer years is 
the legitimate result of the earlier strain. ‘‘The 
Training of the Human Plant” inthe MayCentury, 
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A TRIBUTE TO EDUCATION. 
BY HON. ARCH A, JOHNSON, 
Springfield, Mo. 

[Dedicatory address at Cabool, Mo., W. H. Lynch, su- 
perintendent. | 

Education is at once the leaven and savor of 
human life, as well as a force in human affairs 
whose power cannot be expressed in words, nor 
illustrated by figure of speech. To educate a man 
is to bring into activity all that.is best in him, and 
nowhere else is the law of compensation so visible 
in its operation and results. The individual whose 
labors yield but a small return may, by making 
sacrifice to the God of Learning, fit himself for em- 
ployment that will increase his earnings many fold; 
and the state that invests the most money in edu- 
cating her people reaps her just reward in the pro- 
ductiveness of her sons she has thus equipped. 
This is shown and proven by the statistics of our 
country ; and that the per capita productiveness of 
a people bears a fixed ratio to the tax rate for 
school purpose is a known and: acknowledged fact. 
This may be interesting as a demonstrated fact, 
yet, at best, it is but a sordid view to take of the 
elevating power of education on our race. The 
social, moral, religious and civilizing influence of 
the school is after all the thing that counts, for who 
would want the grosser benefits were they unac- 
companied by the ennobling influences that follow 
in the wake of the teachers. God bless them! 

It is ours to see and ponder the dynamic force of 
education on a people as illustrated in Japan. For 
centuries they slept the sleep of pagan ignorance 
until within a single generation, under its magic in- 
fluence, they startle the world with the most 
splendid exhibition of stafecraft and martial valor 
this old world has seen in many a year. The genius 
of American institutions has, in our educational 
system, reached its highest state of development. 
In a nation where the people rule it is of the first 
importance that the people possess that degree of 
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intelligence and enlightenment necessary to meet 
and settle aright the many perplexing questions 
that must of necessity confront them. The failure 
to educate the people has caused the downfall of 
every futile attempt to perpetuate a republican 


form of government. So it is that our system of 
free schools has been, from the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, the foundation stone of American 
institutions and American liberty. 

I speak now of our public schools, for the 
American citizen is the product of the public 
school, and not of university and college, not that 
I have one word-to utter against the more thor- 
ough training to be obtained in private institutions, 
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for they are of untold value, and the high degree of 
proficiency obtained in our public schools is easily 
traceable to the direct influence of our great col- 
leges and other kindred institutions. But where 
one citizen is trained for life’s duties in a college 
thousands there are who come up from the free 
schools of our country to possess the land, filled 
with the spirit of patriotism and democracy which 
is everywhere to be found in the public school. 
And these are they who rule. Happy indeed would 
be our lot were our collegiate institutions aglow 
with the splendid spirit of patriotism and democ- 
racy that so strikingly distinguishes our public 
schools. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.—(XVII.) 


JACK LONDON. 


It falls to the lot of but few authors to gain so 
large and so fascinated a clientele of readers in so 
short a time as Mr. London. It is but a brief span 
since fiction lovers were clamoring for a new book 
with a strange title, “The Call of the Wild.” And 
they thought they found in it an impressiveness 
from its rapidity of action, its singleness of pur- 
pose, and its novel theme and phrasing, that made 
them ready for any new book the author might 
present them. 

With a rapidity that reminds one of Kipling of 
years ago, Mr. London followed up his initial suc- 
cess with “The Sea Wolf,” “The Game,” and “War 
of the Classes,” each of which,—with the possible 
exception of the last-named—had a certain dash 
about it that was almost audacious, and a dramatic 
vigor that seemed to make the events described 
most vivid to the reader. 

Mr. London is nothing if not strenuous. But a 
young man yet, he has had experiences of the most 
varied and most vigorous type. He has been a stu- 
dent in a California college, a hunter in the wilds of 
Alaska, a war correspondent with the armies in 
Manchuria, a workman in a factory, and a tramp 
with tramps; and all to see life at its many angles, 
and to get the themes and materials for his books. 
And the result has been that he has written up cer- 
tain facts of life and experience, both grave and 
gay, crude and polished, that have the stamp of 
realism upon them, and so has made them current 
literary coin. 

Yet, if Mr. London could have had his way, he 
would not have been a novelist. His first and most 
passionate choice, so he tells us, was for music. 

Sut circumstances shut him out from that line. 
His second choice was poetry; but. because of the 
present neglect of the poem, he saw no remunera- 
tive field in that line. So he accepted his third 
choice—fiction writing, as the returns from it 
seemed more promising and more immediate. It 
was as something of a rebel that he undertook his 
new work, his preferences being strongly against 
it, but that has not interfered with his effectiveness, 
because of his determination to do something, and 
to do it well. 


In one sense, Mr. London is an enigma to many, 
and perhaps he is so to himself. He cares very 
little for society because it interferes, as he thinks, 
with his personal choices. He prefers to go bare- 
headed (for seven months on his California ranch 
recently he wore a hat but twice); but society de- 
crees the wearing of a hat. Society wishes to pay 
its respects to an author who has interested it; but 
he puts a sign on his door: “Please do not enter 
without knocking. Please do not knock” (a sign 
that would have delighted Hawthorne had he only 
thought of it.) Society likes to see its favorite 
author, at least occasionally, in the city, that it may 
lionize him; but Mr. London announces that he 
“has forsaken the cities forever,” and intends to 
live at his ranch at Glen Ellen summer and winter; 
which, by the way, is a most idyllic spot in one of 
the most charming sections of California. In these 
and other respects society and he are out. 

And yet on the other side of his life Mr. London 
is an avowed and pronounced Socialist. He has 
warmly espoused the cause of “the masses against 
the classes.” An unfortunate experience in his 
brief factory life awoke all his antipathy to the pres- 
ent social order, and all his sympathy for what he 
deems the misused laboring man. He is the presi- 
dent of the “Intercollegiate Socialist Society,” and 
in this capacity has been recently lecturing at Har- 
vard and other places in the east on “Socialism,” 
and that with.a fervor that commands respect even 
where it fails to produce conviction. So while on 
the one hand he does not wish “the dear people” to 
knock at his door; on the other hand theif cause 
is his cause to the last extremity. : 

Mr. London is a singular medley, with traits of 
Kipling, Hawthorne, Goethe, and Tolstoi com- 
bined in his personality, and appearing in his 
themes for both book and platform, and in his 
treatment of them. Yet there is such a vigor in his 
writings and addresses, such a glow of imagination, 
such a brilliancy*of description, such a dramatic 
power, such an audacity in the use of language, 
that many read him and hear him, and always with 
interest ; and in many cases with delight. Whether 
he can command the future on the lines which he 
has lately and emphatically chosen, only that future 
can reveal. 
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AMONG SOME SOUTHERN COLLEGES. 
BY DR. R. DE WITT MALLARY, 


Housatonic Mass. 

I have just returned from a trip through the 
South, traversing fourteen states and traveling 
three thousand miles, to visit the schools for the 
higher education of colored youth. My visit South 
was so timed as to coincide with several great 
events, all of which I could enjoy: the annual 
Negro conference at Dr. Booker T. Washington’s 
school at Tuskegee, the Mardi Gras carnival at 
New Orleans, and the big convention of Volunteer 
students at Nashville, where four thousand of the 
picked youth from American colleges were gath- 
ered. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 


Nearly eight hundred miles from Washington, 
among the foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
is Talladega College with its dozen buildings, large 
campus, farm comprising eight hundred acres; with 
more than six hundred students, of whom over two 
hundred are boarders, gathered from many states. 
It is called a “college” though really the great bulk 
of its work as yet is in the grammar and high 
school grades. Talladega, however, graduates each 
year some from the college course, ranking next to 
Fisk University at Nashville in this respect. The 
class in Vergil, under Professor William Pickens, 
himself a graduate of Talladega and afterwards of 
Yale with high honors, did about the best Latin 
work I ever heard among high school youth, in 
scansion, construction, translation, and knowledge 
of the epic. A class in English, which was study- 
ing Chaucer, Spenser, and the “Miracle and Moral 
Plays,” showed as fine a grasp of the subject as you 
would find in any high school. Talladega College 
prizes the old plantation music. Talladega Col- 
lege has the promise of a second Amherst or Wil- 
liams in its picturesque surroundings, a good en- 
dowment, a Carnegie library, a fine chapel with 
splendid organ, and as I came away with some fresh 
picked violets pinned by kindly hands into my coat 
lapel—this is February—I left with regret the 
happy, bright-looking students, many of whom 
were standing or sitting on the broad campus in the 
sunshine, their eager and often rarely beautiful 
faces radiant in the higher purpose to know and to 
serve. Talladega has twenty-five teachers, two of 
whom are colored. 

TUSKEGEE. 

From Talladega I went in the floods of sunshine, 
and by way of Montgomery, to Tuskegee, the 
wonderful creation of the genius of Booker T. 
Washington, where was being held the annual two- 
day conference. Here were three thousand blacks 
—of students alone two thousand—a vast work- 
shop or hive of industry, colossal and growing 
more and more immense every day; a tribute to any 
man’s brain and heart and ranking its founder 
among the greatest of Americahs. The academic 
work here goes no higher than the tenth grade or 
about the same as the end of our second year of 
high-school work. All the teachers are colored; 
some graduates of our best normal schools. Every 
conceivable trade is taught here; a hospital exists 
where trained nurses are taught; great buildings 
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tower on every side, and two more are in process 
of erection. The spirit of industry is in the air, the 
note of sympathy is struck in all the classes and 
particularly in the night classes, for these students 
are working their way through. I cannot speak of 
the two-days’ conference, the great meeting in the 
chapel, the feeding of the throng in the dining-hall 
in instalments of three tables to each meal, the 
weighty questions discussed in the all-day meeting 
of cducators, the gathering of farmers from far and 
near. I left Tuskegee with sundry great inspira- 
tions—that the Negro has grasped the great doc- 
trine of self-help, that the Negro can be taught the 
spirit of industry, that Booker T. Washington is an 
object-lesson on making the most of ourselves, for 
his march was “Up from Slavery.” 
STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. 


’ 


With a book full of helpful notes on the Negro 
question, I left Tuskegee for New Orleans. It was 
a bright, sunny day and at Chehaw, where we 
waited a long time for the overdue train, we sat on 
a huge log near by in the hot sunshine and dis- 
cussed educational questions with the great num- 
ber of colored delegates returning from the confer- 
ence to their homes. We could discuss at no other 
place, for on the train the blacks are compelled to 
go into the “Jim Crow” cars, herded in by them- 
selves, men, women, and smokers all together. It 
was an all-day trip, and it was one hour before mid- 
night when we pulled into the city of New Orleans 
in a blaze of electric lights, the streets filled with 
Mardi Gras merrymakers and with elegantly- 
dressed people coming out of the theatres. My 
errand here was not to “do” the city but to see an- 
other one of the great colored schools, “Straight 
University.” It is in the heart of the city, a mile 
from the business section. It has nearly seven 
hundred students, twenty-six teachers, and five 
buildings, standing centrally and conspicuously on 
the main street. Its students, very many of them 
light in complexion, and altogether polite, with nice 
manners, are mostly from New Orleans, many of 
them being creoles and Catholics. I devoted much 
time here to the school, visiting classes in history, 
English, Latin, and music in the various grades; 
looking in upon the carpentry, printing, dress- 
making, and cooking departments. It was the 
same story of excellent work. I was highly pleased 
with an entertainment gotten up by the students of 
the literary society consisting of an oration, a 
declamation, a drama and musical numbers, all of 
which were superlatively fine. There is a great 
field before this school, but it is sorely cramped for 
room to expand. This summer a new building for 
industrial work is to be built, taking the place of 
the old one. The title “University,” seems a little 
big, perhaps, but it fills a distinct place in the life 
of the city; and its good name has gone out for 
many years throughout the state. 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY. 


After a stay of five days I began my return jour- 
ney to the North by coming to Tougaloo, Miss., 
six miles from Jackson. Here in Tougaloo, which 
is in the heart of the Black belt, is located another 
great school, “Tougaloo University,” with a board- 
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ing department of two hundred students and a 
staff of twenty-four teachers, A short drive from 
the railroad station through a piece of woods 
brings one to the grounds of the college and the 
whole-souled welcome awaiting. We are in a 
group of buildings in a sort of immense quad- 
rangle, with campus and farm all about. The main 
“Mansion,” like an old Southern planter’s home, 
large, spacious, stately, is flanked by two buildings, 
dormitories, recitation halls, one of which caught 
my“ eye and heart from its name—‘Berkshire 
Hall.” Opposite, across the wide campus is the at- 
tractive chapel, while at the side is building a new 
dormitory. I arrived at Tougaloo in the middle of 
the afternoon, too late for much class-work, but 
after seeing the buildings, and delightful calls here 
and there, I met the students at supper in the large 
dining-hall. Supper over, evening prayer is said 
while all remain at table, and after the short ser- 
vice students file out. The next morning I ad- 
dressed the students at praveis in the chapel and 
saw at a glance why Tougaloo is said to be in the 
heart of the “Black Belt.” I heard classes in his- 
tory, English, Latin, visited the cooking depart- 
ment and dressmaking department, where most 
excellent results were apparent. The most wonder- 
ful of all my observations was the assembling of a 
chorus of seventy voices and the rendering of “The 
Crusaders”—the most difficult music that could be 
imagined. I had heard the Negro folk-s6ngs at 
Talladega and Tuskegee, but this high classical 
type of music I was not prepared for. At Touga- 
loo “there is music in the air” constantly and liter- 
ally ; and all this from the purely Negro, the black- 
est of the black. The teachérs are a splendid corps 
of consecrated workers, radiant in their work, up in 
the morning to a 6.30 breakfast the school-vear 
round, and at their tasks cheerful, patient, effec- 
tive. 
LE MOYNE INSTITUTE. 

From Tougaloo it is a journey of eight hours to 
Memphis, and here, too, I was delightfully enter- 
tained at Le Moyne Institute, meeting the teach- 
ers; but as it was Saturday the school, which has 
six hundred pupils, was not in session. Thirty- 
one years Professor Steele has been principal of 
the Institute, and is respected and beloved by all 
who are friends of Negro education. He took me 
into the magnificent “Cossitt Library,” standing 
on the very bank of the Mississippi—a beautiful 
massive red sandstone edifice into which a Negro 
may not come and from which he may not draw 
books. But the man in the Le Moyne. principal 
has been in Memphis so long that he secured part 
of the city appropriation for library maintenance 
to go to his own school, between $400 and $500 
yearly, so that here may be found the best library 
of all the American Missionary Association 
schools. Professor Steele’s securing a part of the 
city library appropriation for his own school is a 
tribute to his own winsome character. Memphis js 
a city of over one hundred thousand population, 
on the banks of the Mississippi, and shows great 
thrift and life and prosperity. In its beautiful pub- 
lic common, in the middle of the city, is a bust of 
Andrew Jackson which has stood there since be- 
fore the war, bearing this inscription: “The Union, 
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it must be preserved.” Well, it was “preserved,” 
and bygones must be bygones, even if the Negro 
is still the victim of wrong after wrong. 

FISK UNIVERSITY. 


I left Memphis for Nashville, another eight-hour 
journey, and here is the greatest school of all, 
“Fisk University.” It is too well known to need 
further word; a “university” in the true and best 
sense ; a fine student body; with substantial build- 
ings on high ground, and with the city below 
sparkling at night with arc lights and its electric 
lamps. Fisk University is the home and cradle 
and source of the finest Negro folk-songs any- 
where, the exquisite pathos of its melodies and 
minors and crude but sincere sentiment, binds with 
the spell of heaven those who worship in its chapel. 
Here I addressed the students three different times 
and met them socially in the parlors and dining- 
halls. Earnest, studious, manly and womanly; it is 
sadly true that education deepens theif race con- 
sciousness. Fisk sends forth scholars, preachers, 
leaders. It has no industrial work; its atmosphere 
is academic. Fisk is the very opposite of Tuske- 
gee, one a college and the other a workshop, both 
of them great schools and emphasizing together 
the entirety of Negro education. 
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WHERE TRADESCANTIAS BLOW. 
BY IDA M. GARDNER. 





[Tradescantia Virginica, known in New England 
as the common Spiderwort, grows wild on the 
prairies of the West. To ride mile after mile 
through sheets of that quivering, evanescent blue, 
which words are powerless to describe, is to lose 
all thought of earth in a very heaven of color.] 

A sea of clear, blue sky above, 
A sheet of blue below, 

Where, ’mid the lush green grass of June, 
The Tradescantias blow. 


They seem sometimes a fallen sky, 
On spears of green impaled: 

Sometimes a fairy’s silken tent, 
With azure curtains veiled. 


But sea or sky or fairy tent, 
It matters not to know. 

To me ‘tis just heaven inside out, 
Where Tradescantias blow! 
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NOT SO DIFFICULT. 


The difficulties in school of the two spellings 
now probable with regard to some three hundred 
words are more imaginary than real. There have 
long been two ways of spelling traveler, wagon, jail, 
esthetic, anesthetic, sulphur, glycerine, cigarette, 
catalog, program, demagog, pedagog, savior, labor, 
plow, centre, and many others, and no difficulty has 
arisen in practice. There is slight prospect that the 
changes really adopted in the immediate future will 
be other than those that are natural and easily dis- 
tinguished. Keep cool, whether the simplified 
spelling meets with your favor or disfavor. 
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F. H. W., Massachusetts: I have taken your 
paper on trial, but you may be sure it will -be a 
regular hereafter. 
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“PERHAPS THAT OTHER WORLD.” 
Perhaps that other world is nearer far 
Than men have thought it in the shadowy past, 
Perhaps it is in no far distant star, 
But all around our daily lives is cast. 


Perhaps that dreamless sleep is all a dream, 
For here men sleep and dream yet call life true, 
Yet truer far another life would seem, 
Could one but peer their transient mysteries through. 


Perhaps a hundred poets of old times 
Were wrong to make so shadowy life’s encore, 
As when old Honier showed Plutonian climes, 
And joyless regions of the Nevermore. 


The disappointment of a frustrate cry, 
Such as Virgilian ghosts in Hades raise, 
Can only cause our human hearts to sigh 
For gospel brighter and for sunnier days. 


Perhaps God’s synibols blaze a path for all, 
The dying flowers’ rebirth from year to year, 
The worm transfigured at the spirit’s call 
To butterfly’s winged sunshine golden-clear. 


Perhaps the telepathic touch of souls 
Is proof enough of mind’s eternal power 
To stand alone without material crutch 
And rise superior to place and hour. 


So may it be! For who would sink to naught 
After the gift majestic of this life? 

Only a heart-sick fancy can be caught, 
With dreams of nothingness to end our strife. 


I doubt not that a larger life awaits 
Whereof this human life is but the shade, 
And that mankind, triumphant o’er old fates, 
Will play in higher roles than it has played. 


Else why the long procession of the years, 
Evolving better men and better ways, 

With better still in prospect spite of fears, 
Of souls with natural bent towards olden days? 


So live that when that larger day shall break, 
Thou shrink not back abashed at that high call, 

But unashamed with joy thy place shall take, 
The welcomed peer and brother of them all. 


Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Boston. May 13, 1906. 
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CARNEGIE PENSIONERS. 


The Carnegie Foundation, which was organized 
in April last year, by Andrew Carnegie, to pro- 
vide retirement allowances for teachers in the. uni- 
versities, colleges, and technical schools of the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, and to 
which he gave $10,000,000, has made its first selec- 
tion of men to receive these allowances. About 
fifty professors and teachers will be retired at the 
end of the college year, the total amount to be dis- 
tributed to them being approximately $70,000 a 
year. Among well-known men on the list are John 
Krom Rees of Columbia; Henry M. Baird of New 
York University; Hiram Corson of Cornell; 
Charles A. Young and William A. Packard of 
Princeton; Edward W. Moreley of Western Re- 
serve; George Trumbull Ladd of Yale; Henry P. 
Bowditch of Harvard; Francis A. March of La- 
fayette; Dr. E. R. Merrill, formerly president of 
Ripon College, Wisconsin, and P. H. Chandler of 
Ripon. 
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A BACKWOODS AWAKENING.—(II.) 
BY JENNIE F. PORTER. 


School had been in session two weeks before I 
paid another visit to the old log schoolhouse. It 
was a clear, crisp November day, and the sharp 
frost of the previous night, together with the warm 
sun of this glorious morning, had distilled the 
spicy odor of spruce and hemlock until the air was 
redolent with its perfume. “The time is propi- 
tious,” I said to myself. “I shall see the ‘little 
school at its best, for there is no teacher living, no 
matter how inefficient she may be, who can resist 
the invigorating influence of a morning like this.” 
The muddy road had frozen over, affording firm, 
if rough, walking, and in an incredibly short time 
I came in sight of the schoolhouse. Some eighteen 
or twenty children were grouped outside the build- 
ing, evidently waiting for some one. I looked at 
my watch. It was nearly ten. “Too late for school 
not to have begun,” I thought, “and too early for 
recess. I wonder what the trouble is.” 

Maudie came forward to meet me. “The school- 
ma’am ain’t come yet,” she said shyly, “but she'll 
sure be here soon. She hardly ever comes a mite 
later than ten.” I stood dumbfounded. My ten 
years in the city grades had instilled within me a 
firm belief that punctuality and pedagogy traveled 
hand in hand. 

“You can go inside, Missis,” said Maudie hos- 
pitably, “the schoolhouse ain’t locked.” Remem- 
bering the dreary interior, I remained outside un- 
til the children’s joyful “Here she is,” proclaimed 
the teacher’s arrival. She came toward us in a 
composed, leisurely manner, gave a_ careless 
“Halloa” to her pupils, and a haughty bow to me, 
and I had only time to note the heavy face and 
frowning brow before she swept inside. A moment 
later, the violent ringing of the old cracked hand- 
bell, caused the children to scamper after her. I 
followed, and seated myself on a convenient block 
of wood, that the children had left beside the door, 
while collecting fuel for the feeble fire, that smoked 
and sputtered in the battered old heater. 


The teacher seated behind the rough board 


table, ignored my presence, and after a curt, “You 
can get to work,” seemed oblivious to the presence 
of the children also. Her eyes were intently fas- 
tened on a book, lying open on her table, and I 
noticed that she was busily writing, at least the 
motion of her hand gave me that impression, as I 
glanced at her now and then from my seat by the 
door. 

At the peremptory, “You can get to work,” the 
children dived under the long benches that served 
them for seats, and after much floundering about, 
they brought up a collection of text-books that T 
know has never been duplicated in any school- 
room,—coverless, ragged, and dirty, no two of 
them alike, possessing nothing of educational 
value, yet their all. I felt the hot tears of pity rise 
to my eyes, at the sight of those bright, alert chil- 
dren of the backwoods, who were cheerfully brav- 
ing the cold of winter, or the heat of summer, 
trudging along over miles of lonely forest road, to 
this. ‘From him that hath not, shall be taken even 
that which he hath,” came sadly to my mind. 
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A half-hour went by, and still the teacher sat at 
her desk, blissfully unconscious of the needs of her 
pupils. The busy hum of study, gave way to a 
dreadful uproar of mischief, Maudie was no longer 
the proud possessor of the end seat, for she had 
been rudely crowded off the bench, and now occu- 
pied a seat on the floor, with her back against the 
log wall, from which position she took sweet re- 
venge on her tormentors by making faces awful to 
behold. Suddenly the teacher looked up from the 
work she had been so earnestly engaged in, and 
said sharply, “You can go out for recess,” and with 
wild whoops and hurrahs, the children rushed out 
of doors. With the exit of the children, the school- 
room became unnaturally quiet. The teacher still 
sat at her desk, deeply engrossed in her book, and 
I noticed that her lips were moving as though she 
were counting, or studying to herself. 

What could be the occupation so fascinating that 
pupils and visitor were alike ignored by this absent- 
minded young person? I arose and went over to 
her table, and as I drew nearer, the enigma was 
solved. The teacher was crocheting. She had 
been crocheting during the entire morning session, 
and the book she was so earnestly perusing con- 
tained printed directions for making the lace. I 
was shocked by the discovery, and fiercely indig- 
nant. 

“How could you do it?” I said impulsively. The 
first sign of interest I had seen her exhibit now 
glowed in her face. 

“Why, it is so easy to do, and such a pretty 
pattern,” she answered. “Can’t you crochet?” 

I assured her that I possessed that accomplish- 
ment and then spoke of lrer school work. “How 
long a term had she? Four months? Oh; so 
much might be accomplished in four months, with 
such bright, capable children, did she not think 


—9) 
? 


so! 

She was indifferently acquiescent as to school 
matters, and quickly resumed her crocheting. 
Presently she reached for the bell. “I came pretty 
late to hear any classes this morning,” she re- 
marked, “so I guess I'll cut recess short, and hear 
them now.” The bell rattled and clanged in her 
vigorous grasp, and the children came trooping in, 
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breathless from play, and radiating life and buoy- 
ancy with every step. I again seated myself on the 
block of wood, to await further developments in 
this remarkable pedagogical demonstration. 

The tattered old text-books were sought and 
found, and the noisy hum of study again pre- 
vailed. The teacher seated herself at her table, and 
then, sharply above the hubbub, her voice arose. 
“The primer class can come up,” she said, and five 
little urchins “came up,” each in his own fashion. 
“You can all read out of Freddie Black’s book,” 
said the teacher, and promptly four discarded text- 
books were kicked out of sight, and five little pairs 
of hands fought for a chance to point out a word 
from the chosen primer. The teacher looked pas- 
sively on, while the eager little fellows crowded and 
jostled each other in their efforts to obtain points 
of vantage, occasionally droning out a- familiar 
word, or laboriously spelling a new one, until, 
when ten or fifteen minutes had been thus cecu- 
pied, she arose and called out, “You can go to 
your seats,” and the recitation was over. 

“The fourth reader class can come up,” the 
teacher announced a moment later, and six or 
seven boys and girls filed up, Maudie with her old 
song book bringing up the rear. Oh! what a pitiful 
farce that recitation was. I listened while each 
member of the class, in turn, stuttered. and 
stumbled through a paragraph from his own par- 
ticular reader, and Maudie chanted in a sing-song 
tone, a verse of “We're Tenting To-Night,” and 
when it was over, the teacher informed the children 
that they could go back to their seats, and study 
the next lesson for to-morrow, in a tone of bored 
resignation, that set every fibre of my being tingling 
with indignation. In the interval of quiet, just as 
the children turned to go to their seats, my ear 
caught a familiar sound, a sound that in the days 
of my grade work, had always betokened a -grave 
breach of discipline; and now, involuntarily, I 
sought out the culprit. Could I be mistaken? I 
rubbed my eyes, and looked again. The teacher 
was chewing gum! 

Not noiselessly or covertly, but with loud smacks 
of satisfaction. For a minute I gazed, incredulous, 
at the spectacle, then, gathering up my wraps, | 
fled the scene. 


! 





WHERE’S WHERE IN EDUCATION. 


(Editorial.) 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN. 


With a personal knowledge of the schools of 
more than a thousand cities and towns in the 
states and provinces, it would seem as though it 
would be difficult to find new attractions, but such 
is the spirit of the day, and such the genius of the 
teachers, supervisors, and superintendents of the 
times in which we live that I am constantly coming 
upon new conditions, upon delightful revelations. 
One such place was at Pontiac, Mich. I think 
there is no better work, from the kindergarten to 
the high school, paid for wholly out of the public 
treasury, than in this city of 12,000 people. The 
city itself is unusually attractive. Public funds 
have made her streets among the best in the coun- 


try, while private care has made the street-side 
shade and the grounds beautiful. Her fifteen car- 
riage factories produce as many pieces of car- 
riages,—axles, wheels, and bodies,—as any city in 
the country. Being but twenty-five miles from 
Detroit, with two interurban lines of street ears, 
Pontiac has all the flavor of a suburban city. 

The people are public-spirited, the best citizens 
interest themselves in education, are willing to 
serve on the school board, and are elected without 
contest. They played in extra luck when, four 
years ago, they found James H. Harris, then presi- 
dent of a near-by collegiate institute, a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, with a notable record 
as high school principal at Bay City. Of course 
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this was only possible by paying the highest salary 
for a place of its size im the ‘state. Superin- 
tendent Harris has been in equal luck in selecting 
and retaining his kindergartener, teachers of draw- 
ing and music. They are unsurpassed, certainly, 
by any leaders in their line in any city. Added to 
these advantages is the fact that it has a county 
normal school, one of the first in the country. 
This, under expert leadership, materially enhances 
the work in all the grades of the city schools. The 
state pays $500 towards the salary of each teacher 
in the county normal, and the city and county 
divide the rest of the salary equally. The course is 
for a year. The graduate receives a certificate good 
for teaching in any rural school of the county, and 
valid for three years. Any state normal school 
will, within the three years, give more than half a 
year’s credit on work if they choose to take a state 
normal school course. 

I have seen no exhibit of kindergarten and grade 
work that is more suggestive, more progressive, 
more sane than I have seen here, and I have seen 
much work in more pretentious cities that did not 
begin to be as good. 


_— 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CAILDREN.—(XIII.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 





[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 

I am afraid that some of my readers, from having 
been over-confident as educators in the beginning, 
may now have become over-timid ; from having said 
to themselves: “Why, of course we know the char- 
acteristics of our children,’ may now, since the 
difficulties of studying character have been ex- 
plained, be disposed to exclaim in a kind of despair: 
“Who can ever understand the character of a single 
human being?” A perfect understanding of any 
human being is indeed impossible. We do not per- 
fectly know even those who are nearest and dear- 
est to us. But there are means of reaching at least 
approximate results, so far as children are con- 
cerned, and a few of these permit me to briefly 
summarize. 

Try to win the confidence of the child so that it 
may disclose its inner life to you. Children accept 
the benefactions of their parents as unthinkingly 
as they breathe the air around them. Show them 
that your care and untiring devotion must be de- 
served, not taken as a matter of course. In this 
way you will deepen their attachment and lead 
them to willingly open their hearts to you. At the 
same time enter into the lesser concerns of their 
life. Be their comrades, their counselors ; stoop to 
them, let them cling to you. Observe your chil- 
dren when they are at play, for it is then that they 
throw off their reserve and show themselves as 
they are. Some children, for instance, will not join 
a game unless they can be leaders; is not that a 
sign of character? Some children will take an un- 
fair advantage at play, and justify themselves by 
saying: “It is only in play.” Some are persistent 
in a game, while others tire of any game after a 
little while. Others are sticklers for a strict ob- 
servance of the rules. Observe how your sons or 
daughters are regarded by their companions; chil- 
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dren are often wonderfully quick to detect one an- 
other’s faults. Try to find out what the favorite 
pursuits and studies of your child are, by what it is 
repelled, by what attracted, and to what it is in- 
different. Above all, keep a record of your child’s 
development. Do not shun the labor involved in 
this. You know very well that nothing worth 
having can be obtained without labor. Yet most 
parents are unwilling to give sufficient time and 
attention to the education of their children. Keep 
a record of the most significant words and acts of 
the child. Thus after a while you may have a pic- 
ture of the child’s inward condition before you, an 
assemblage of characteristic traits, and by com- 
paring one trait with another, you may find the 
clue to a deeper understanding of its nature. 


—— -—— — — 0-0-0 0+ @ 0+ —___ - -—_—_ 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


BY H. RUSHTON FAIRCLOUH. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


When Cecil Rhodes, the famous empire-builder 
of South Africa, died in March, 1902, he left the 
sum of two million pounds sterling to endow 
nearly two hundred scholarships at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Of these, fifteen are held by Germans, 
seventy-eight by subjects in the various self- 
governing and crown colonies of the British Em- 
pire, and ninety-six by citizens of the United 
States. Each state and territory has had the right 
to appoint a “scholar” in 1904, and this right may 
again be enjoyed in 1905. In 1906 no appoint- 
ments will be made, but the system will repeat 
itself in 1907 and 1908, the third year of a series 
being a blank. 

It will be readily seen that as a result of Cecil 
Rhodes’ munificence, Oxford will soon have a 
large American element within the hoary, ivy- 
covered walls of her famous colleges. These 
young men, chosen for their scholarship, athletic 
skill, moral worth, and conspicuous manliness, will 
represent the eream of the college youth of this 
great Republic, and will come into friendly associa- 
tion and honorable rivalry with picked men from 
the four corners of the earth, as well as with the 
best of England’s sons. 

Cecil Rhodes looked far into the future. He did 
not merely aim at painting Africa from Cairo to 
the Cape an English red, but he also dreamed of a 
day when the great Anglo-Saxon races would be 
reunited, not with the ties of common laws and 
government, but with the bond of common senti- 
ments, sympathies and aspirations, and he devised 
one practical method of promoting so noble a 
cause by gathering from year to year splendid 
representatives from these various nations at the 
cradle of Anglo-Saxon intellectual life, there to 
work and play and live together in unity and fel- 
lowship during the best formative period of their 
mental and spiritual growth. 

We are told that Oxford education is still in a 
medieval stage, that the knowledge there acquired 
will be useless for practical life, that England has 
nothing to teach America, and that American 
youths who spend three of their best years abroad 








[Sontinyed.on page 119.) 
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THE ELEVATION OF WAGE-EARNERS.— (V.) 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 


If the same principles of directness in teaching 
and of practical application be adhered to in high 
school instruction, we shall find more and more 
children seeking this education. It is a fact that 
high school attendance has very largely increased 
since commercial studies and manual training have 
been incorporated into the school curriculum, and 
especially since separate commercial and manual 
training high schools have been established. The 
general aim of manual training in the high school 
should be the same as that for the elementary 


school. It should develop manual dexterity and a - 


respect for industrial work. More attention should 
be paid here to technical principles; although the 
subject-matter should always be governed by the 
industries in the community, the elements of which 
should be taught. 

Finally, the evening schools can be made of 
more practical benefit to the wage-earner. This in 
turn will make evening school attendance more 
regular and create a demand for a longer school 
year. 

Our present forms of education, then,—ele- 
mentary, special, high, and evening school,—can 
increase the amount of general education among 
the wage-earners, thus removing one of the rea- 
sons which prevent wage-earners from rising to a 
higher industrial status. 

But with all this education, taught in a practical 
and direct way, we shall still fail to accomplish our 
purpose, unless we teach these subjects in such a 
manner as to develop those qualifications which we 
have considered essential for industrial advance- 
ment. Children can be stimulated to think and to 
think clearly, to look ahead with a definite aim, to 
do things and to do them in the best and quickest 
possible manner, to be ambitious for new knowl- 
edge, and to realize the value of good work. It 
lies with the teacher to develop these qualities in 
the child; and he should apply this method of 
teaching at the very beginning, so that even those 
who receive but a few years of school training may 
have an equipment which is the basis of future in- 
dustrial usefulness. 

The analysis which we have made of the public 
school system shows that children are not specific- 
ally trained for any particular occupation. Can the 
present forms of education be modified to give this 
preparation? Our elementary school course should 
certainly not be changed for this purpose. The 
education for the development of the whole child 
must be preserved ; and while it should be of prac- 
tical value, it should not be a specific training for 


any one pursuit. The elementary school has this 


distinct function to perform ; its aim should not be 
changed. 


The schools for defectives and juvenile offenders 


should continue to develop the child according to 
his special needs. The education in these schools 
will have to be governed by the particular problem 
which each child presents. 

When we consider the high school education, we 
must remember that there are three separate high 
schools, each with a distinct purpose. First, there 
is the classical high, offering a general education. 
The instruction here can, therefore, not be modi- 
fied to prepare specifically for an occupation. 
Then there is the English high, whose aim is to 
give a general business preparation. This school 
is already, to a certain extent, preparing for a 
specific occupation, and it can be modified to train 
more specifically for commercial pursuits. Type- 
writing and stenograhy, bookkeeping and the gen- 
eral conduct of business should receive increased 
attention. Finally we have the manual training 
high, whose aim is to teach the technical principles 
underlying an occupation, and the application of 
these principles to the industries which surround 
the child. Its object never can be the preparation 
for a specific occupation. 

So, too, the evening schools for general educa- 
tion will always be in demand by wage-earners, 
who wish to acquire general education of an ele- 
mentary or high school grade. What we have, 
therefore, said in regard to specific training in day 
elementary and high schools will naturally apply 
to the corresponding evening instruction. 

It is seen, therefore, that our existing forms of 
education do not prepare specifically for an occupa- 
tion except in a very limited degree. The analysis 


further shows that our public school sytem does. 


not provide specific education for present wage- 


earners; and this lack of specific education, we: 
must recall, is the fourth reason which prevents the: 


wage-earner from rising toa higher industrial! 
status. 

A new form of education is needed. Every boy 
and girl should have a chance to prepare for a 
specific occupation, and every wage-earner Should 
have an opportunity to advance himself industrially 
through practical education. This new form of 
education may be called a trade school. There 
should be a day trade school for future wage- 
earners, and an evening trade, school for wage- 
earners. 





“*Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
Chese three alone lead life to sovereign power,”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL FLETCHERISM. 


Ina land of 85,000,000, with other lands of 
850,000,000 of people looking on, one does not 
need to have many followers to be quite a sensa- 
tion, if only he will promote his own sensation with 
sufficient vigor. Fletcherism is one of the latest 
and most interesting sensations. This is not to be 
interpreted as an insidious slap at Fletcherism, but 
is merely a reference to the class of movements 
that it represents. 

Horace Fletcher has succeeded in interesting 
several persons in his theories regarding the im- 
portance of tasting food to the limit. He would 
educate the physical sense of taste. “When you 
eat, take small mouthfuls and taste your food— 
taste, taste, taste. Hold your food in your mouth 
and taste it, masticate it, chew it, munch it. Keep 
tasting it until all taste disappears, and when this 
happens it will disappear of itself by involuntary 
swallowing.” 

This is all I care to say of Horace Fletcher and 
his theories, though there is much to be said, but 
there is an application to education that is worth 
our while. Tasting for a long time is not drilling. 
Long-time enjoyment is not thoroughness. 
Fletcherism eliminates many of the things we have 
been eating. It necessitates eating nothing that 
does not appeal to the taste permanently. Mr. 
Fletcher thinks that he has demonstrated that half 
the food produces twice the force, which is saying 
that it gives four-fold virtue to food. Intellectually 
this is certainly true. Enjoyment of a lesson, stay- 
ing with the lesson and enjoying it for a long time 
until it becomes a part of our thinking, feeling, and 
willing will give twice as much virtue with half as 
much quantity of study, that is to say there is four- 
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fold virtue in teaching along these lines. Educa- 
tional Fletcherism places emphasis on quality 
rather than quantity. 

“Fletcherism implies the calm, quiet, deliberate 
enjoyment of your food. Things you cannot erijoy 
you will not eat. Nature will take care of you— 
trust her! Eat to enjoy your food, and for no other 
reason. When you cannot enjoy your food do not 
eat. If you have no appetite, it means that your 
system demands a rest. Have faith—you are a 
part of nattire and are very dear to her—she will 
not desert you.” Translate this into educatiorial 


\ 


terms. y 
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A PLAIN TALK WITH CANDIDATES. 

In one capacity and another I have had to do 
with the employment of many teachers, principals, 
presidents, and superintendents. I have had to do 
also with the recommending of a vast number of 
persons for positions, and when we take into ac- 
count the freakishness of those who employ 
teachers, and the lack of skill in those seeking 
positions, the wonder is that anyone ever succeeds 
in getting fitted to a place. 

Somebody should have a plain talk with candi- 
dates. We may safely assume that we are talking 
to those whose general qualifications are in every 
way adapted to the position sought, and we must 
also assume that there are from twenty to fifty 
other applicants equally well qualified on general 
principles. How then is one to be selected? What 
should always be avoided? What tactics are safe, 
as a rule? 
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ANOTHER MOSELY COMMISSION. 

Late next atttumn Alfred Mosely is to send to 
America at his own expense 500 teachers to study 
the schools of the United States and Canada. His 
educational commission which came here on an in- 
vestigating tour three years ago is still fresh in 
mind. It was composed of trained students of 
educational administration, and of men of light and 
leading in the more important centres of commer- 
cial, industrial, and educational life. They were 
about thirty in number. Upon their return a 
voluminous report was issued which on the whole 
was a commendation of American methods and an 
approval of tieir results. As one commissioner 
put it, the boundless energy, the restless enterprise, 
and the capacity for strenuous work with which 
the American people are endowed, have deter- 





mined the character of American institutions, the’ 


schools included. The schools have not made the 
people what they are, but the people being what 
they are have made the schools. Another commis- 
sioner took this view of our technical schools: “I 
believe it will be found that every member of the 
Mosely commission will have come back with the 
same opinion I have, that England is at a distinct 
disadvantage when the business aspect of education 
is considered. Where we turn out ten qualified 
men they turn out hundreds. Undoubtedly we 
have an advantage which the Americans do not 
possess in our widely scattered polytechnics and 
technical institutions, but in the higher grade of 
technical work we are, so far as I can see, at present 
a long way behind the States.” 
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NOT AN IRREVERENT AGE. 


Boys are not more irreverent than formerly, not- 
withstanding the whining accusation that they were 
never so bad as now. In Bible times, when boys 
were written up, they imitated those dried-up adults 
who had no use for the frolicsomeness of childhood 


and youth, and so through classic and mediaeval - 


days down to the present time every man and 
woman out of whose body, mind, and heart all juice 
has been squeezed, thinks it the sin of irreverence 
to have the nap of his withered soul disturbed. 

Why, there ‘was vastly more irreverence among 
boys thirty, forty, or fifty years ago than now, as 
every one knows who has any of the juice of his 
own boyhood days left in his veins. When any 
man or wonian begiris to talk about the irreverence 
of the boy of to-day he merely announces that the 
red corpuscles are fading from his blood. The 
trouble is with him and not with the boys. 


no or So 


ACTUAL POWER OF THE BUREAU. 


The power of the United States bureau of edu- 
cation is likely to be enlarged. “The actual power 
of the United States commissioner of education 
was exerted, at the date of the last published report, 
over thirty-three schools in Alaska, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,791 children, and over 6,505 reindeer, 
also in Alaska. The appropriation for 1902-’03 was 
$19,743 for schools and $25,000 for reindeer. Out 
of the appropriation for the schools in Alaska the 
expenses of about one hundred Indian pupils in the 
school at Carlisle, Pa., were paid, so that the rein- 
deer had much more money spent for them than 
the children. Over the other schools in the United 
States the bureau of education has no control.” 

Of course this does not state the scope of its in- 
fluence, but it does set forth sarcastically the limits 
to its authority. This must be changed. 


—S Vas 
ial * 


GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC RESULTS. 


Citizens, including neglected children and way- 
ward-ones from the better classes, have been re- 
ceived by the Republic from eighty different cities 
and villages in twenty different states in the United 
States, from Canada, Cuba, Hungary,.Egypt, and 
Paris, France. The boys who have gone out from 
the Republic are engaged as follows: Farmers, 
thirty-five; army, four; navy, two; bookkeepers, 
four ; stenographers, four; salesmen, five ; plumbers, 
three; house painters, machinists, expert in agri- 
cultural implements, buyer (Wanamaker’s), con- 
tractors, real estate, printers, pattern-makers, piano 
manufacturer, bakers, agent for telegraph company. 

In addition to the above, one has returned to the 
Republic to take charge of the printing depart- 
ment; two have taken A. B. degrees at Cornell; 
one is now studying law at the Harvard law 
school; one graduated from the Ohio University 
and is now practicing law in Cleveland; one is a 
civil engineer ; three are at present studying at Har- 
vard and Cornell; five are in preparatory schools. 
(Several of the present citizens are also taking a 
college preparatory course at the Republic school.) 

Of the girls who have gone out from the Repub- 
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lic, nineteen are living at their former homes, keep- 
ing house for a father and the like; fifteen are mar- 
ried; six in school; five in farm life; seven domes- 
tic service ; one in hotel service; others are house- 
keepers, dressmakers, working in factories, laun- 
dresses, and one is teacher of dietetics at the Har- 
risburg state hospital. 
Dingoes 
AT PENIKESE IN 1873. 

We publish in this issue, from the pen of Super- 
intendent Charles H. Adams of Spencer, Mags., a 
pen picture of Agassiz’s famous school at Penikese, 
the first of all American summer schools. We con- 
gratulate our readers upon this opportunity to 
catch a glimpse of that remarkable gathering as 
seen by one who wa8 a part of it. The Chautauqua 
movement, Martha’s Vineyard Institute, the Uni- 
versity, the norrial, aiid all other summer schools 


fruit from. this year’s work of. which Mr. Adams 
writes. 
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A NOBLE ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 

Dr. W. E. Chancellor, superintendent, Paterson, 
N. J., has had the difficult problem of making a 
scheduie for increasing the salary of the teachers 
so as to make the best possible use of $30,000 
voted for such increase. He needed $47,000 and 
had but $30,000. There was a demand for dis- 
crimination as to real worth so as to leave some 
teachers on the old schedule for lack of merit. To 
this proposition Dr. Chancellor said: “I have not 
sufficient confidence in my own imperfect knowl- 
edge of the actual work of many teachers or in the 
opinion of the principals and supervisors, to per- 
mit me to advise your board not to transfer any 
particular teacher or teachers from the old 
schedule to the new.” This will probably stand as 
one of the memorable utterances of the day. He 
does not argue against a merit system, but he says 
that which the multitude has felt regarding the in- 
ability of a superintendent, principals, and super- 
visors. No one will accuse Dr. Chancellor of 
cowardice, for he is heroism personified. He is, 
however, frank and honest. 

HARRY N. PILLSBURY AGAIN. 
secause of my interest in the world’s greatest 
chess player, and because of a recent editorial upon 
him, the following culled from a two-column article 
in the New York Sun interests me:— 

“Does over-devotion to chess impair the mental 
powers? The question had its suggestion in the 
death of Harry Nelson Pillsbury with clouded in- 
tellect, which was also the fate of the equally re- 
nowned masters, Steinitz and Morphy. The coin- 
cidences seem to be beyond a chance conjunction 
of events, especially as many more great chess 
players have become insane or have died in want. 

“At a reception in his honor given at the Man- 
hattan Chess club after he had won international 
laurels at. Hastings, England, in 1895, Pillsbury re- 
ferred to the popular notion concerning the effect 
of over-indulgence in chess. Regarding a charac- 
ter in an anecdote he was telling, Pillsbury said:— 

“ “He thought as the world does—that all chess 


players are crazy—and I sometimes think him 
right.’ 
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“Pillsbury’s thin, angular body was topped by 
an oddly-shaped, knobby head that gave the im- 
pression of mental power. ‘Here’s‘an odd genius,’ 
a person would naturally think before he learned 
Pillsbury’s identity. 

“His eyes were of remarkable beauty. They 
were very dark and reflected the mixed pride and 
friendship that actuated Pillsbury at the moment in 
a manner to haunt one. Such eyes could hypnotize 
a wooden Indian. There was something uncanny 
about them, and as Pillsbury made the aside about 
craziness they seemed the mirrors of a mind 
diseased. He was only twenty-three and a prodigy 
of the game just then. 

“The Manhattan Chess club has been for three 
years in rooms at Carnegie hall. The suite is a 
peaceful oasis in the hurly burly of city doings, and 
from the quiet intentness of the members who sit 
over the pieces there in the afternoons and even- 
ings there is the suggestion of concentrated mental 
energy in the place that suggests a great consult- 
ing library. 

“To corner an odd clubman waiting for a game 
and fire at him point blank such an explosive, 
dynamitic sort of question seemed an invasion of 
club etiquette, but the one addressed, who proved 
to be a veteran of American chess, seemed to be 
very glad to discuss the insanity theory and to re- 
fute it. 

“Tt is not true that chess makes a master morbid 
or impairs the mind,’ said he. ‘Our personal in- 
formation and researches have caused us to lay the 
blame for Pillsbury’s affliction to other causes. 

“ ‘For instance, he would smoke ten or twelve of 
the very strongest cigars in an hour, at first only as 
a stimulus during a match, but afterward habitu- 
ally. He was irregular in eating and had insomnia. 

“ ‘During the tournament at Cambridge Springs, 
in 1904, I know that Pillsbury, after the day’s 
chess, would play bridge until midnight, and on re- 
tiring to his room, would read and smoke until day- 
light. Such a disregard of nature’s laws would 
break down an iron man.’ ” 


TEACHERS OF NATURE STUDY. 


Sixty-eight teachers of Boston and vicinity 
graduated this year from a four-years’ course in 
nature study in the Teachers’ School of Science. 
This is a really notable work. Secretary George H. 
Martin of the state board of education stated the 
case well at the graduating exercises. 

He said: “The very worthy object of this institu- 
tion and its real work ought to be told to the gen- 
eral public. It has done a large amount of good 
in the public schools of this and neighboring states. 
The teachers who come here and receive the four- 
years’ instruction carry back to their schoolrooms a 
knowledge of nature and her laws that will stand 
them in good stead in their classes in nature study. 
There have been three stages in the teaching of 
nature study in the public schools. The first was 
the book stage, in which the pupil was expected to 
receive his information about nature from printed 
description. The object lesson stage was the next 
passed through, nature being brought to the stu- 
dent in specimen form and the pupil was taught to 
identify the various forms. The method now in 
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use, especially in Boston, combines all the good 
qualities of these two, with several new features. 
The pupil is now brought close to nature by excur- 
sions into the country. Geology is studied at first 
hand. Birds and trees are identified by the real 
living specimens. A feature in the recent work in 
nature study that is distinctly new is the school 


* gardens, where the children raise the plants them- 


selves. By this method the pupil is given first-hand 
instruction in plant growth.” 


Ee 


SOME BROWN FIGURES. 


Brown University has some interesting figures to 
present. From 1870 to 1880 it gained in under- 
graduate enrollment 14 per cent.; from 1880 to 
1890, 32 per cent.,—the same as Yale; from 1890 
to 1895, 99 per cent.; from 1895 to 1900, 3.5 per 
cent; from 1900 to 1905, 9 per cent. It would be 
interesting to trace these fluctuations to their 
causes. ' 
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The promised million-dollar athletic field for 
Columbia University will enable the university to 
inaugurate its proposed new policy in regard to 
athletics by doing away with all gate charges and 
by inviting the representatives of other institutions, 
those of the army and navy, for instance, to use 
these grounds as the guests of the university, 
tickets of admission being distributed to the alumni 
and students instead of being offered for public 
sale. This has a noble sound. 


Dr. William A. Mowry of Hyde Park has re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Whitman College 
of Walla Walla. This is eminently appropriate, as 
he has been the most intelligent-and uncompromis- 
ing defender of the Whitman story during the 
stress and storm period of the past few years. Mr. 
Mowry had previously received an honorary Ph.D. 
from Bates College. ; 


Indiana has never been more sensible than when 
the dominant political party renominated Superin- 
tendent Cotton for a third term. The great need 
of the Middle West is to stamp out the anti-third 
term politicians when they mix in school affairs. 


Yale University has increased the salaries of the 
leading professors to $4,000. This is all too little, 
but there are many other honors and pleasures that 
go with being a professor at Yale. 


Send for the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call of 
June 26, if you wish the best discussion of local 
conditions affecting salary increase. It is as clear 
a statement as has been put forth. 


The man who lives in terror lest he should say 
the wrong thing or the right thing in the wrong 
way will never say anything that is worth saying. 


Forty-three per cent. of the graduates of Bates 
College have entered the teaching profession. 


Often the high school fraternity mischief is 
chargeable to high school conditions. 


Omaha is the twelfth city in salary honor. 
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THE WEEK 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS. 


The growing certainty of the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan as the Democratic candidate for President 
in 1908 naturally leads to” speculation as to the 
Republican candidate. Perhaps the silliest false- 
hood set in circulation by the enemies of President 
Roosevelt is the assertion that he is seeking a re- 
nomination, and that he is giving support to Secre- 
tary Taft for the nomination because he feels 
assured that the state of Ohio politics puts Taft out 
of the field, and that the collapse of the Taft move- 
ment will promote his own chances. There is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that the President 
has changed his intention not again to be a candi- 
date; but if he had, he would have no need to re- 
sort to so underhanded a process to secure what 
he wanted. The mere whisper that he was avail- 
able would be enough. Nothing short of an over- 
whelming popular conviction that the policy for 
which Mr. Roosevelt stands cannot be carried out 
except with him in the President’s chair could 
force him to reconsider his intention. 


REBATE CASES THROWN OUT. 


Prosecutions under the Elkins Anti-Rebating 
act have received a setback through the decision of 
the Circuit court at New York throwing out the 
indictments against certain officials of the New 
York Central railroad company, and certain sugar 
brokers, charging them with conspiracy. At the 
same time, the indictments charging violations of 
the Elkins law were sustained. The effect is to 
dismiss the indictments under which a prison sen- 
tence might be imposed and to leave those punish- 
able only by fine. The court fook the ground that 
it was not the intention of Congress that violations 
of the Elkins act should be punishable with im- 
prisonment. Whatever the intention of the Con- 
gress which passed that act might have been, there 
can be no doubt of the intention of the present Con- 
gress, for at the recent session Congress expressly 
prescribed imprisonment as a penalty for violations 
of that act. 


THE PESTILENT ANARCHISTS. 


A few weeks ago, the police of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on a hint received from German sources, 
searched the rooms just vacated by a German 
bricklayer named Rosenberg, and found in them 
200 bottles of acids and explosives, crucibles, mor- 
tars, moulds, a furnace, a supply of scrap iron, and 
other accessories of a plant for the manufacture of 
bombs and infernal machines. On July 3, this man 
was arrested at Altona, Prussia, on charges of con- 
spiring against the life of the Kaiser. He promptly 
made claim to protection as an American citizen, 
but the claim will-count for little in his favor if he 
proves to be what the circumstances in the case 
suggest,—an anarchist who has abused American 
freedom and hospitality to carry on nefarious con- 
spiracies. Every man’s hand should be against the 
pestilent anarchist, as the anarchist’s is against 
every man, | 
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IN REVIEW. 


RESTIVE SANTO DOMINGO. 


Another revolution of uncertain proportions is 
under way in the stormy little republic of Santo 
Domingo. It is not clear that any particular issues 
are involved, or that its leaders have any purpose 
other than that of getting possession of the govern- 
ment and the treasury,—especially the latter. But 
under the anomalous relations which at present 
exist between the United States and Santo 
Domingo, and the relations, always more or less 
inflammable, existing between Santo Domingo and 
its foreign creditors, even a small revolutionary 
movement may occasion a good deal of annoyance. 
The American ships now in Dominican waters are 
to be re-enforced, and within a few days ten war- 
ships flying our flag, and having on board 800 
marines for possible needs ashore will be patrol- 
ing the coasts of the island. Obviously, these are 
conditions which cannot be indefinitely continued. 


NO MORE EASY NATURALIZATION. 


As has been already stated in this column, the 
naturalization bill enacted at the recent session of 
Congress puts an end to some of the free and easy 
methods by which naturalization has been effected 
in the past,—especially by the running of “natural- 
ization mills” by local courts; since hereafter only 
United States courts will have jurisdiction in the 
matter. This will terminate a grave scandal and 
abuse. In another respect, the new conditions are 
an improvement upon the old; for, after September 
27, an interval of at least ninety days must elapse 
between an application for naturalization and the 
issue of papers of citizenship. This is to afford time 
for looking up the record of applicants. - It follows 
that after the date mentioned, there can be no hur- 
ried rushing through of applicants, in order to get 
their votes at the November elections. So far as 
those elections are concerned, naturalization shuts 
down September 27. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 

The English and German press are largely re- 
sponsible for whatever ill-will exists between the 
English and German peoples. The press of each 
country has steadily misrepresented the intentions 
and policies of the other, and has done its utmost 
to sow the seeds of distrust and enmity. There 
seems to have been a sudden awakening to the fact 
that this has been carried too far. Recently a dele- 
gation of German editors was invited to visit Eng- 
land, and was very hospitably treated. Since their 
return, these editors have filled their journals with 
reassuring and conciliatory articles regarding Eng- 
land, especially deprecating any misunderstanding 
between the two countries. Now there is to be a 
return visit on the part of English editors, and the 
process will be reversed. This seems rather a 
mechanical device for resuscitating international 
friendship, but it promises to be effective. 


A NEW SISTER NATION. 
The latest addition to the sisterhood of nations 
is far-away Abyssinia. Evidence of its inclusion in 





(Coptinued on page 124.) 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP. 


(Continued from page 112.) 





will return to this country unfitted for strenuous 
work, and completely out of touch with the condi- 
tions of life in their native land. 

There are hundreds of Americans who spend 
their best years abroad in various pursuits, and we 
have yet to learn that they are unfitted for.a career 
on their return to the native land. Living abroad 
amid conditions unlike those to which we have 
been accustomed is itself a form of education, 
which may produce results similar to those we hope 
to secure from a university course. 

Perhaps the objection most seriously urged 
against Oxford is based on the comparatively nar- 
row. range of its curriculum. Here again we meet 
with inconsistencies. Many people fail to dis- 
tinguish between culture and special training, and 
it is, we believe, a serious defect in the higher 
education of this country that we are more and 
more obscuring the difference between the two. 
Some of our universities give the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts to those whose work within the college 
has been wholly confined to technical studies. 
Such work may be thorough and most excellent in 
its way, but it is a mistake to suppose that because 
a man is well trained in a technical subject, he is 
therefore cultivated. A technical school is not a 
school of culture. 

But the latter is precisely what characterizes 
Oxford. Many an Oxford man has become dis- 
tinguished in a professional, technical, or adminis- 
trative calling, but his special training has been 
superadded to his academic studies. Not that his 
undergraduate life is valueless. On the contrary, 
it is perhaps the most valuable asset in the capital 
he has laid by for latet years. If that asset could be 
defined only by the terms of the curriculum, it 
would indeed be poor and quite disproportionate to 
the time and money spent in its acquisition. But 
an Oxford training, to one who is prepared to take 
advantage of it, means a great deal more than 
Greek tragedy and philosophy, Latin prose and 
ancient history, excellent as such subjects may be 
in themselves. It means character and life,—the 
best kind of life, the life of wholesome intercourse 
with a great variety of men, a democratic life, as 
free as possible from rowdiness and vulgarity, a 
life of “plain living and high thinking.” -It has 
been said that there is more intellectual life at 
Oxford to the square’ foot than anywhere else in 
the world, and a recent stay of some weeks’ dura- 
tion in that beautiful university town, after visiting 
many famous centres of learning, has convinced 
me that the statement is not a very gross exaggera- 
tion. The very atmosphere of Oxford is intellec- 
tual, and he would be a mental weakling who could 
spend three years there and fail to catch some of 
the noble inspiration of the place, or be quickened 
to the full depths of his intellectual being. Some- 
body has well said that to sit on one end of a log 
with Agassiz on the other would be a university. 
At Oxford there are many men who have the in- 
spiring power of an Agassiz, and there is only the 
width of a breakfast table between them and their 
disciples, 
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The tone of student life at Oxford, for the men 
of finer grain, is so healthful and invigorating, the 
pleasures enjoyed are so wholesome, the athletics 
so manly and comprehensive in their scope, the 
mercenary and intriguing spirit so conspicuous by 
its absence, the associations and friendships en- 
joyed so ennobling, the incentives to reflection and 
discussion so numerous, the opportunities for pri- 
vate reading and the facilities for learned investiga- 
tion so excellent, that one is compelled to believe 
that the objections raised to the Rhodes scholar- 
ships are due entirely to ignorance or misunder- 
standing. And when to all these advantages one 
adds Oxford’s proximity to the metropolis of the 
world, and England’s proximity to the various 
centres of old-world civilization, one cannot but 
think that a Rhodes scholarship is one of the great- 
est prizes that could fall to the lot of any young 
man. Nor should we be unpatriotic if we were to 
hope that in time the Rhodes scholarships will in- 
directly benefit our own institutions of learning by 
making the American collegian more familiar with 
what is probably the finest type of academic spirit 
to be found among the great universities of the 
world.—The Raven. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ZERO. 


This name is given, by certain writers on the subject, 
to the temperature at which the human body feels no 
sensation of heat orcold. It might be supposed that it 
would coincide in all cases with that of the body itse’f, 
but according to the recent experiments of Mr. Maurel, 
a French physiologist, it is several degrees lower, and 
varies with the nature of the surrounding medium, be- 
ing lower in air than in water. Mr. Maurel determined 
his “physiological zero” by immersing his body in baths 
of different temperatures, but he does not seem to have 
measured his own body surface temperature directly, re- 
lying instead on the records of measurements made by 
various earlier anthorities. This and the fact that he 
has neglected to take various necessary precautions 
makes his results somewhat doubtful, in the opinion of 
Henry Pierpon, who criticises them thus in the Revue 
Scientifique :-— 

“Mr. Maurel placed himself in baths of water or air 
at different temperatures, and noted between what de- 
grees he realized the sought-for state of indifference. 
He did the same for the variations of temperature  be- 
tween the skin and the clothes, which he calls the ‘sub- 
vestial temperature,’ and for the temperature of the body 
in bed, which he names ‘cubilial temperature.’ And he 
finds that the cutaneous physiological zero lies  practi- 
cally between thirty degrees and thirty-three degrees 
(eighty-six degrees and ninety-one degrees F.); he even 
seeks to differentiate the trunk and the lower limbs, 
whose physiological zero he finds to be slightly lower, 
In general the range of zero is one degree to two degrees 
(two degrees to “our degrees F.). 

“He also concludes that there is a relation between 
the pnysiological zero and the surface temperature of 
each organ, which latter is about three degrees (five 
and one-half degrees F.) higher than zero. But were 


any new experiments necessary to show that the sen- 


sation of indifference depends on the surface tempera- 
ture of the body? 

“The same medium should appear icy or broiling to 
the fever patient, as his surface temperature oscillates. 
And as the sensations of heat or cold correspond to an 
exit or entrance of heat, the contact that assures therm): 
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equilibrium should assure also a state of sensorial indif- 
ference. 

“At first sight it would appear odd that one should ex- 
perience a sensation of heat when the external tempera- 
ture is identical with his own surface temperature. 
And, in fact, exact experiments in thermo-esthesiometry 
have shown that in certain spots on the hand, for in- 
stance, a drop of water at the same temperature is not 
felt. But the surface temperature is only a cross be- 
tween the internal and external temperature, adapting 
itself to this double influence by a capricious regulating 
mechinism under the direct but obscure action of the 
nervous system. 

“Hence, the phenomena of calorific radiation toward 
the exterior or interior, which provoke our sensations of 
heat or cold, may respond to numerous and imperfectly 
determined factors, influenced by pressure, humidity, 
etc., from outside, and by bodily chemical actions, the 
conductibility of the tissues, etc., from inside. 

“Thus, though rather astonishing, Maurel’s conclusion 
that the physiological zero is lower than the surface 
temperature cannot 'be attacked, except on the basis of 
new experiments.—Literary Digest. : 
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THE BATAVIA SYSTcM FOR THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The Princeton preceptorial system, commonly known 
as a new application of the “Oxford tutorial system,” 
bas been in operation at Princeton for a year. The 
amount of work done there has increased and its qual- 
ity has improved. The success of the system is assured, 
and the first echo of this success comes from Harvard, 
where Charles Francis Adams has publicly advocated 
the splitting up of that university into smaller units and 
the introduction of more individual instruction. 

What is this preceptorial system but the Batavia sys- 
tem, now so familiar to all friends of the elementary 
schools? The Princeton courses are based on a_ three- 
hour unit. Two of the three hours are devoted to lec- 
tures and classroom instruction. The third hour is left 
free for the conference with the preceptor, who is not 
the same person as the instructor or lecturer. The par- 
allel with the Batavia system is close, and the coin- 
cidence in time is significant. 

Did John Kennedy know his Oxford, or Woodrow Wil- 
son his Batavia? 





James R. McDonald. 
254 Washington street, Boston. 
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READING THE TREE. 


The forester reads the history of a tree in great detail. 
After taking out a few “borings” to the centre of the 
tree at different heights and counting the rings on them, 
he mag spin you such a yarn as this:— 

“This tree is 150 years old (150 rings at the base). 
During its first five years it crew only seven inches (145 
rings, seven inches from the base). Evidently it then 
began to touch crowns with other saplings, for it took a 
spurt and put on fifteen inches a year steadily till it was 
forty years old (forty rings forty-four and a half feet 
above ground). It was not growing as fast as its neigh- 
bors, however, for at this point it began to be over- 
shadowed, and its growth declined for the next ten years 
to as little as four inches a year (forty-five rings at 
forty-eight feet and fifty at fifty feet). Just in time to 
save its life, something happened to its big neighbors, 
presumably a wind-storm—let’s see, that would be 1806 
—and it resumed a steady growth of about six inches a 
year, having passed its fastest growing time. Its 
growth in thickness doesn’t seem to have varied much; 
about an inch every three years; but it grew faster and 
faster in volume, of course, as its height. increased: a 
little over a cubic foot a year in its prime of life, I should 
judge. About thirty years ago it reached maturity and 
stopped growing in height (thirty rings at the top of the 
main stem) and now it is approaching old age (the last 
rings are pretty thin). Hold on a minute; here’s a false 
ringe—twenty—forty—forty-six ‘years back? Two very 
thin rings—see? instead of one thick one. Means that 
something interrupted the growing season—probably a 
late frost. Let's ask the oldest inhabitant.” 

And the chances are ten to one the oldest inhabitant 
remembers the hard spring of 1860 and has heard tales 
of the great wind in 1806.—American Magazine. 
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Ae 
generally regarded by young teachers with a certain 

amount of dread. They think of it as dry, difficult, un- 

interesting, and hard to comprehend. Were it not that 

examining boards and superintendents require that can- 

didates for certiticates shall possess a knowledge of pel- 

agogy and pass Geen cosit in that subject, it is 

feared that many would never study it.” This 

dread, amounting to something more than dread, is not 

confined to young teachers. He is a trifle out of the or- 

dinary who, while in practical school work, bas any 

heart in reading a psychological book on pedagogy. Bx- 
aminations pay less and less attention to it. This can- 
not be accidental. It is not in the atmosphere. The rea- 
son is not far to seek, but that is another story. There 
must always be some reading along these lines. No 
amount of dread or disgust can ever eliminate it. There 
is a certain awount of advice and enlightenment that 
teachers need. The best thing about this book is the 
fact that Dr. Seeley appreciates the situation and he has 
done much to alleviate the dread and eliminate the dis- 
gust. He has made a book that is dignified without be- 
ing dry; practical without being meddlesome; readable 
without being silly. His chapter topics are significant 
—*The Aim of Education,” “The Science of Education,” 
“The Gaining of Knowledge,” “The Process of Educa- 
tion,” “Habits and Their Formation,” “Educational Lim- 
itations,’ etc, At the end of each chapter is a. sum- 
mary. Some of these are valuable as in this 
case: “Play is activity that finds its end within 
itself; work finds its end outside of itself. Play 
should be utilized in developing certain educational 
features that cannot be taught in the regular school ex- 
ercises, while it fortifies other lessons that can be taught 
in the school. Recreation is essential to the well-being 
of adults as well as children. Playthings should be few 
in number and inexpensive.” On the other hand in these 
summaries Dr. Seeley often does in extreme form that 
which has helped largely to make such books repellant, 
as for instance: “The election of studies should be «l- 
lowed only in advanced courses after general culture has 
been attained. Specialization should be practiced only 
in the higher schools, after the child’s character is estab- 
lished.” It is no part of the business of a writer of a 
book of this kind to assume to say the final word on any 
administrative question upon which there is sure to bea 
deal of discussion before the final word has been said. 
It is this habit of mind that has so often made it impos- 
sible for a tifelong normal school teacher to prepare a 
general book. He is so liable to assume that his preju- 
dices are principles. Dr. Seeley is one of the least of 
all sinners in this regard. Most of his work is indicated 
by the first summary quoted above and is clear, vivid, 
interesting, wholesome. 


THE LAUREL MUSIC READER. Edited by W. IL. 
Tomlins, for upper grades of grammar schools. Bos- 
ton: C. C. Birchard & Co. 

This is a companion to the “Laurel Song Book,” is- 
sued by Mr. Birchard’s company four years since, whose 
merit and popularity are generally recognized. It is 
graded for the upper elementary classes with great 
skill. Mr. Tomlins, as an expert, has brought together 
music of rare quality and literature of high excellence. 
It is rich in the compositions of contemporary American 
writers, thus expressing the faith of the editor in the 
worth of our native music. This faith is far from being 
a virtue assumed for commercial purposes, “a canny ex- 
ploitation of home-made art, selected to appeal to a pica- 
yune chauvanism.” Mr, Tomlins says, “Patriotism is too 
often but a glittering lure to catch the uncritical, and 
when music, the most universal in spirit of all the arts, 
becomes narrowly national, it ceases to be art in the 
best. and highest sense.” Certain important provisions are 
made for the adolescent voice, and in this respect alone 
this book appeals to the good sense and gratitude of every 
scholarly teacher of music. The folk-songs have been 
selected from among those melodies whose sincerity and 
loveliness have nade them immortal, and a number of 
them are new to the pupils of our public schools. The 
collection as «a whole is expressive of all the moods of 
life, and thus the tiresome sameness of theme and sub- 
ject, and the nfonotony of treatment have heen avoided. 
The predominance of songs of joy, of action, of morn- 
ing. of peace, and of the ideals of modern humanism, is 
gratifying, and is sure to exercise a wholesome influence 
upon the pupil. 
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ENTOMOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
{TS BIOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By 
Justus Watson Folsom, Sc. D. (Harvard), professor 
University of Illinois. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. With colored plates and 300 text-figures. 
485 pages (6x9). Price, $3, net. 

This is an eminently safiSfactory work on insects both 
from the standpoint of the school and of the general 
reader. It is the first adequate treatment of this sub- 
ject as adapted to the science of entomology, and at the 
same time to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry. It 
teaches every fact about insects that it is desirable to 
know from the point of view of popular science, and lit- 
erally all that need be known from the economic. It is 
interesting to uny reader, and approaches fascination 
for the student. There is no trace of the dry, statistical 
features of the old-time books, some of which have been 
perpetuated by later authors, and no more is there any 
trace of the fictitious charm of the lighter literature on 
nature. 

This is an admirable realization of the dream of the 
schoolmaster and of the general reader for a book at 
once comprehensive, concise, and attractive. The il- 
lustrations are illustrative and the price moderate. 

After seven chapters are devoted to scientific aspects of 
insects there follow the distinctive chapters on the eco- 
nomics of the subject, treated. under the topics, ‘“Insecis 
in Relation to Plants,” “Insects in Relation to Other 
Animals,” “Interrelations of Insects,” “Insects in Rela- 
tion to Man,” “Iusect Behavior,” “Insect Distribution.” 


OUR COMMON WILD FLOWERS OF SPRINGTIME 
AND AUTUMN. By Alice M. Dowd. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. Cloth, Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Here are descriptions of common wild flowers written 

for children in the elementary schools. The work grew 

out of some lessons on familiar plants written for the 
girls and boys of Stamford, Connecticut. Among the 
books on nature-study suitable for use in elementary 
schools, none describes more than a small number of the 
common flowers. Children have a natural interest in 
the flora that surrounds them. They wish to know the 
names of the plants they see, and they have a right to 
possess, at least, “a speaking acquaintance” with every 
common flower they meet, and to know something of its 
relationships in the great plant-world. The book is writ- 
ten especially for the grammar-school pupils who may 
never have an opportunity for secondary education. It 
gives 2n insight into the marvels of plant-life, and stim- 
ulates to further study, and will keep alive a love of 
nature that will bring them solace and refreshment in 

later years, Without any attempt at setting forth a 

body of botanical doctrine, the book touches upon some 

of the vital facts, and various adaptations of structure, 

in connection with individual plants, letting concrete il- 

lustrations lead to general truth.° 


THE ACTION PRIMER. By Thomas O. Baker, Ph. 1D 
principal, Brooklyn. New York: The American Book 
Company. 

The name of this book is happily chosen. Little chil- 
dren are all action and they have a relish for action. 
Fortunately, it is easy to make a primer from this point 
of view if we will rigidly adhere to such a plan. Action 
calls for verbs. The tendency has been to make object 
primers with thinzs and persons as the hobbies. This 
paid a premium upon pretty pictures, notably in color, 
such as fruit and flowers. Itis well to magnify and 
multiply verbs as does Principal Baker. A grammar 
school principal is the best elementary book maker. 
other things being equal, and in this case other things 
are evidently equal. Of course all primers early use 
verbs, but the regulation verbs are “see,” “run,” and 
“hop.” Here in the first four pages there are also “hide,” 
“spin,” “swings.” “jump.” “sweep,” and “sew.” Doing 
enters into the lessons from the first. 


GEOGRAPHY OF NEBRASKA. By George Evert 
Condra, Ph. D 
Neb.: The University Publishing Company. Cloth. 
192 pp. Illustrated. 

An exceedingly interesting and valuable state geogra- 
phy. It is geological and meteological, physical and 
historical, industrial and agricultural, political and edu- 
cational. The facts have been carefully gathered; its 
writing is admirably done, and the illustrations are abun- 
dant, attractive, and helpful. Every state should havea 
geography as well prepared as is this volume. It would 
be little short of a crime to allow a child to leave the 
Nebraska schools without having studied this book, and 
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-no teacher in America should be allowed to teach about 
Nebraska without having this book upon her desk, that 
she and the class may have access to it. 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND POLITICAL INSTI- 
TUTICNS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Edward 
Preissig. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book offers to students ina single volume an 
epitome of the history and the political institutions of 
the old world, and makes this information accessibie in 
a convenient and inexpensive form. The course of the 
histories of the various old world countries and the de- 
velopment of their political institutions are placed side 
by side and followed from ancient times to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Special attention is given to 
the origins of the political organizations of Buropean 
states. This is primarily a history of the political insti- 
tutions of China, Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and Baly- 
lonia; of the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and the Persians: 
of Greece and Rome; of the Dark Ages, and the age of 
Revival; of Spain. England, France, Prussia, Russia. 
Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Italy. It 
is not only an eminently serviceable but it is a handy 
volume for the general reader. 


—— 


LESSONS FOR JUNIOR CITIZENS. By Mabe! Hill 
of state normal school, Lowell, Mass. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 12mo. Cloth. 254 pp. Illustrated. Price, 50 
cents. 

A truly unique and beautiful little textbook on civic 8, 
and charmingly illustrated with scenes that the scho I 
children, for whom the work is specially prepared, will 
readily recoznize and highly appreciate. The author b>- 
lieves that children of the grammar schools are intensely 
interested in civie scenes, such as the rush of a fire. 
engine, or snow ploughs after a big storm, and tells in 
story form the work of the policeman, the fireman, the 
board of health, the school committee, ete. Her descrip- 
tions cannot fail to attract the interest of children to 
these and kindred features of practical civic life. Such 
a book ought to have, and will have, a wide circulation. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By Assistant 

Professor Stephen Leacock, B. A., Ph. D., of Metsill 

University. Montreal, Canada. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 417 pp. Price, $1.75, 

net. 

A very thorough and valuable setting forth of all that 
has to do with the process and progress of government. 
It is not simply a reflex of the methods of the American 
state, but also the methods of England, France, Ger- 
many, and other countries. The scope of the work is 
broad: while no worthy particular in any form of gov- 
ernment is overlooked or slighted. Fallacious theories 
of the origin of the state are exposed, while the true 
theory is spicily maintained. The general and local gov- 
ernments are given their true spheres. More recent de- 
velopments, such as socialism, labor unionism, tariff- 
imports, are ably dealt with. The book deserves a wide 
circulation. 


PATRIOTISM AND THE NEW. INTERNATIONAL- 
ISM. By Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. Boston: Pub- 
lished for the International union by Ginn & Co. 

As Peace day is already an institution in many 
states, and likely to be made such in others, the au- 
thor has prepared this volume for the use of teachers in 
the interest of the great peace movement throughout the 
world. ‘There is room for just such a book as this, and 
the gratitude of all peacemakers is due to the author 
for its preparation, and to the Union for its publication. 


——— > — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Entomology with Reference to Its Biological and Economic As- 
pects.” By J.W. Folsom. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia; P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co. 

“Geography of Nebraska.” By George Evert Condra.——‘‘Essen- 
tials of Teaching Reading.” By E B. Sherman and A. A. Reed. 
Lincoln, Neb.: The University Publishing Company. 

“The My stick Pair and Other Poems’ By the Rev. R. J. Walker 
London: Kegan Paul, French, Trubrer é Co. 

“Our Language.” Second Book. By ‘ . Alphonso Smith. Price, 

Scents. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“ Shakespeare’ 3 Twelfth Night.’’ Edited by Char otte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

“A Country Reader.’”” Book One. By H. M. B. Buchanan and A. 
V.Stubenranch. New Y ork: The Macmillan C ompany. 

“Hiher, Als Die Kirche.”’ By Hillern.——Frenssen’s “Grav elotte.’ 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The School and ItsLife.”” By C. B. Gilbert. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

‘*Schulhygiene.”” By Leo Rurgerstein. Leipsiz: B.G. Teubner. 

‘The History of the English Language.’’ By Oliver Farrar Emer- 
son. New York: The Macmillan C ompany, ae 

Geor . bad Witcher’s ‘Rational Course in Arithmetic.’’ Published 
by Aut 50 cents. Berlin, N. H, 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 










BAKER AND CARPENTER 
LANGUAGE READERS 





ADVANCED ALGEBRA 







By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph.D., Head of Mathe- 


matical Department, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. 











IN SIX BOOKS 






One Book for Each of the First Six Grades 













By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Teachers College, and 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University, 
assisted by a’cerps of experienced and successful 
teachers in both public and private schools. 


12mo Half Leather xiv+562 pages $1.25 net 















MANUAL OF ARGUMENTATION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 






Write for descriptive circular and specimen pages 


By CRAVEN Laycock, Assistant Professor of Ora- 
tory in Dartmouth College, and A. KEITH SPOFFORD, 
Instructor in English in Hartford (Vt.) High School. 





A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


IN TWO BOOKS 









12mo Cloth xviii+161 pages 50 cents net 















By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, New York, and Ipa C. BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 









PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH 


BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth  ix+238 pages $0.35 net 
BOOK TWO 12mo Cloth xiv+396 pages $0.60 net 








By ERAstTuS PALMER, Head of the Department 
of Public Speaking of the College of the City of 
New York, and L. WALTER SAMMIS. 












ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS 12mo Cloth xii+222 pages 60 cents net 





By JAMES P. KinarpD, Ph.D. 















12mo Cloth ix+256 pages 50 cents net SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES 













AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 


By HENRY WILLIAM ELSON 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



















By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph.D., Professor 12mo Cloth xxvili+ 467 pages 90 cents net 
of Rhetoric and English Philology in Western Re- 


serve University. 
















12mo Cloth 208 pages 80 cents net 


CITY GOVERNMENT FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 





ENGLISH STUDIES IN INTERPRETATION 
AND COPIPOSITION 


By M.S. Woop.ey and 0. D. WoopDLey, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Passaic, New Jersey. 


A Study of the American City, adapted for school 
use and for home reading for children. By CHARLES 
DwIGHtT WILLARD, Secretary of the Municipal 
League, Los Angeles, California. 




























12mo Cloth xiv-+170 pages 50 cents net 





12mo Cloth xXxvViii+351 pages 60 cents net 










CIVICS: STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Ph.D., Head ot Mathe- 
matical Department, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. 















By WALDO H. SHERMAN 














12mo Half Leather xi+373 pages $1.10 net 12mo Cloth x+328 pages 90 cents net 









Correspondence relating to the above texts cordially invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
ae ucational news to be inserted 
der this are solicited from school 


tributions should be short 
empha Copy should be received 
the e ow later Friday preceding 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 


October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 

ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW BAMPSHIRE. 


BERLIN. The school authorities 
are actively engaged in the work of 
completing the organization of the 
public school system. 

Three new courses of study are 
now organized for the high school, 
one of these, the mechanic arts 
course, is a pioneer in New Hamp- 
shire and will start out in Septem- 
ber with a complete equipment for 
the first two years of woodworking 
and will be in the hands of an expe- 
rienced manual training teacher. The 
commercial course will be of the mod- 
ern broad-guage type. The colleze 
preparatory ‘course is also _ fully 
abreast of the times. 

Principal Fred S. Libby, who has 
made an enviable reputation at the 
Simonds Free school at Warner, N. 
H., has arrived in town and will at 
once take up the work of organiza- 
tion. 

The new Marston schoolhouse, a 
brick eight-room building, is being 
pushed by Contractor Gilbert and, 
although the first brick was laid as 
late as June 1, will be ready for 
use by September 1. 

The teaching force in the grades 
the next school year will be almost 
wholly of teachers who have had 
professional training and will include 
nine teachers from the Lowell, 
Mass., normal school, eight from the 
Plymouth, N. H., normal school, and 
two or three from the Gorham, Me., 
normal. All in all the prospects are 
bright for a year of rapid advance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. . 

BOSTON. One of the greatest 
strides that this city has made in 
many years is in regard to the term 
of service of the superintendent and 
board of supervisors. Heretofore all 
seven have been up for _ re-election 
every two years, which was as bad 
as it could be except that the term 
might have been one year. Now 
Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks 
has been elected for six years, as 
has Walter S. Parker, dean of the 
supervisors. The term for the others 
is respectively, five, four, three, two, 
and one year. Hereafter one will be 
up for re-election for a six-year term 
upon the expiration of the term for 
which he is now chosen. The selec- 
tion as to length of term was gra- 
ciously decided by length of service. 

MEDFORD. President Hamilton 
was inaugurated as president and 
announced gifts amounting to $150,- 
000 at Commencement. 

SALEM. The high schpol gradu- 


ated but fifty-six, and bas an enter- 
ing: class of 250 for September, which 
presents a space problem of rare dif- 
ficulty. 

HINGHAM. Jacob O. Sanborn, 
for thirty-four years principal of the 
high school, the only principal the 
school has ever had, in all a teacher 
for forty-two years, has resigned be- 
cause rest is absolutely necessary. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth and 
influential in educational circles. 


ANDOVER. Phillips Andover 
academy is 128 years old. It gradu- 
ated ninety-seven this year. Princi- 
pal Stearns is making a grand suc- 
cess of every feature of the academy. 


CAMBRIDGE. W. F. Bradbury, 
aeadmaster of the Latin school, has 
been in the educational service of 
the city for fifty years. Highly and 
justly eulogistic resolutions have 
been passed by the board of educa- 
tion unanimously and a committee 
appointed to arrange for some suit- 
able public recognition of his ser- 
vice to the city. 

DUDLEY. Nichols academy, 
under the principalship of Samuel 
W. Hallett, has had a very success- 
ful year. At a meeting of the trus- 
tees June 30, Mr. Hallett was unani- 
mously re-elected at a salary of 
$2,500. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW ‘HAVEN. The Yale alumni 
gave the college $50,000, this year 
$75,000. Next year they promise 
$100,000. 

GREENVILLE. The pupils of room 
five of the public school, taught by 
Miss Winifred Ursula Skelley havea 
splendid record for the past year, 
having had twenty-one weeks of per- 
fect attendance. 

PLYMOUTH. Miss Mary Jen- 
nings, who has done efficient work as 
teacher in the East Plymouth school, 
has been promoted to the Terryville 
school to succeed Miss Marilla 
Moore, who goes to South Manches- 
ter. 

LEXINGTON. The following 
teachers have been engaged to teach 
the local school next year: South 
school, Miss Nina L. Blair; Elm Hill 
school, Miss Myrtle S. Havens; 
grammar school, Miss Sadie P. White 
and Miss Fannie H. White; Center 
primary, Miss Carolyn Moore. 


WALLINGFORD. Walter Wild- 
man is home from Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., where he has been head master 
at the Sanford preparatory school for 
the past five years. He has resigned 
and is to be one of the inasters at 
the MacKenzie school at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

FAIRFIELD. After devoting 
half.a century of her life to teaching 
the children of Fairfield and South- 
port in the primary department of 
the Southport school, Miss Kate 
Henshaw has tendered her resigna- 
tion to the Fairfield school board. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ROCHESTER. The program for 
the meeting of the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents in 
Rochester, October 17, 18, 19, is 
gradually ‘being worked into shape. 
The seventeenth is to be visiting day 
in the city schools. In the evening, 
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addresses will be given on “Waning 
Respect for Authority; Cause and 
Remedy,” by President Rush Rhees 
of the University and Hon. Peter B. 
McLennan, LL. D., of Syracuse, pre- 
siding justice of the appellate divi- 
sion of the supreme court. The 
morning of the eighteenth will be 
largely given to well-considered ex- 
pression of ideas on minute prescrip- 
tion in education by the state. Sevy- 
eral prominent educators have some- 
thing to say on this topic, and an in- 
teresting session is assured. The re- 
maining sessions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth will provide for the 
freest possible discussion of impor- 
tant matters connected with our 
work. Suggestions will be welcome, 
ey R. Hunt, president, Corning, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
Lentmannedl 
OHIO. 

OBERLIN. The Music Teachers’ 
National Association met here on 
June 26-29, under highly -favorable 
auspices. G. W. Andrews of this 
city is president. 

When the new library of Oberlin 
College has been built, an event that 
is expected during the coming year, 
the present Spear library will be re- 
modeled and used for a zoological 
building. 

Since the election of the president, 
Henry Churchill King, D. D., ‘in 
1902, the gifts of the college have 
been three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. President King states that be- 
cause of the wide use of Dean Bos- 
worth’s books on the “Life of 
Christ,” Oberlin has a greater place 
in Bible study work than any other 
college in the country? By Ahe sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the col- 
lege in 1908, the college hopes to 
have published a catalogue which 
will give the name of every student 
ever in Oberlin, whether a graduate 
or not. 

OXFORD. Oxford College gets 
$50,000 from Andrew (Carnegie for 
endowment purposes. 





‘INDIANA. 


ANDERSON. S. M. Keltner has’ 
been re-elected to the board of edu- 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 








professional] school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RvsseEii, LL. D., Dean 


MILITARY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


One of the oldest and best known Military 
Schools with exceptional site, fine buildings 
and equipment. Good gistory and near centre 
of population. Death of owner reason for 
sell ng. Responsible parties may address 

“* G,’’ care New England Publishing Co., 29-A 
Beacon Street, Boston. 








International Speed Contest 
Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 
The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 

For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sa,,N. ¥. 
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cation for the seventh time, making 
nineteen years for which he has 
been elected. No other man has 
peen so long and so intimately asso- 
ciated with the schools of the city. 


ILLINOIS. 


LAKE FOREST. William §. Pey- 
ton, the first colored man graduated 
from Lake Forest College in the fifty 
years of its history, received his de- 
gree this year. His home is in Louis- 
ville, Ky., where his father is a prac- 
ticing physician and his sister a 
teacher in the high school. Peyton 
was graduated from the high school 
in Louisville in 1899, and entered 
Lake Forest academy, preparatory 
to the college course, the following 
year. He has worked his way 
through. 

CHICAGO. The following profes- 
sors ‘have resigned from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: Professor Thorstein 
Veblen, political economy depart- 
ment; Professor Oliver J. Thatcher, 
history department; Professor Alexis 
Carroll, medical department; Profes- 
sor C. C. Guthrie, medical depart- 
ment; Professor Charles -A. Huston, 
English department. 


MICHIGAN. 


OLIVET. Olivet College will soon 
complete the raising of half a million 
dollars, one half of which is from 
Andrew Carnegie. 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent Riggs has 
proved to be one of the most influen- 
tial men in educational legislative 
matters that the state has known. 

Hereafter the teachers will have a 
state, rather than a county examina- 
tion. 

BURLINGTON. Maurice Ricker 
of the high school, under whose prin- 
cipalship it has been one of the best 
in the state, has been elected to the 
West Des Moines high school at a 
greatly increased salary. 


> 
> 


The Carnegie Retirement Scholar- 
ships. 

A provisional list of colleges and 
universities which are to be admit- 
ted to the benefits of the Carnegie 
foundation for the advancement of 
teachers was made public. to-day. 
All institutions having formal de- 
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Hanover, N. H.; George W 


University, Washington, N. Y.; Ham- 


ilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; Har. 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.; 
Johns Hopkins University, 
more, Md.; Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill.; Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia.; Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis.; 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, Cal.; Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, O.; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.; 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.; New York University, New 
York city; Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 

Y.; Princeton University, Prince- 
ae N. J.; Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis.; Smjth College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Hoboken, N. J.; Trinity College, 
Hartford Conn.; Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, ras 
University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt.; Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y.; Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland O.; Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass.; Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Yale University, New Haven 
Conn.; Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N. S.; MeGill University, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 





123 
Enjoyable Sea Trips. 






acknowledged by the traveling | ub 
lic as the ideal route between Bos 


blue waters 


passenger 
oan land and it is a wi 

fact that no other © 
of coast, that can be named, offers 
so much of interest as does that 
along which one travels going from 
Boston to New York. The ever- 
changing panorama is one of unceas- 
ing interest for there is in it some 
feature to command full and undi- 
vided attention of every traveler 
who passes that way. 

Steamers of this line are sched- 
uled to sail from Boston every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday at 5 p. 
m. Reservations should be made 
well in advance by addressing B. D. 
Pitts, agent of the company at 214 
Washington street, Boston. 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President. 
The largest Raye of Ora 


, Literature, and 
in 


Pp erica. It to 

the a knowledge of his own ers in 
ex whether as a creative or an 
in’ A beautiful new bu . Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full tion 


on application to 
oo LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 





nominational connections, or which | 


require their trustees or officers to 
belong to a specified denomination, 
have been omitted from the list, as 
have all institutions controlled and 
supported by a state, province or mu- 
nicipality. In addition to these there 
also have been omitted from the list 
all institutions which fall below the 
academic standard of a college which 
the trustees have adopted. 

The list is as follows: Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass.; Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis.; Carleton College. 
Northfield, Minn.: Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, O.; Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass.; Clark- 
son School of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. ¥.: Colorado College. Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Columbia University, 
New York city: Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y¥.; Dartmouth College, 








| TWO NEW STORY BOOES 
| FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
} 
| 


By Carotyn S. Baitey and Crara M. Lewis 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
recently been published. 


is one of the most notable books for children that have 
Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 





A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By Jane L, Hoxie 


I know no equally simple, varied, and interesting, collection of stories 
for children between the a’ of = and me ior I earnestly hope that A 
y win the popularity it merits. 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents | 


| _ Miss Susan E. Blow says : 


STORY BOOK may rapid 


INDERGARTEN 





Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 

















MILTON BRADLEY CO, - - ~ Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 
GREATEST VARIETY 


LARGEST STOCK 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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THE FAMOUS EOLDEN 200K covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THES! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this “System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 
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| (Continued from page 117.) 
i 4 the sisterhood is found in the fact 
i that Great Britain, France, and 


Italy on one hand and Abyssinia on 
/ & the other have just negotiated a 
a treaty. Under this instrument, the 
( integrity of the Abyssinian empire is 
assured, the open door and commer- 
cial equality for all countries are 
guaranteed, and the French are 
given the right to go on with the 
construction of the ‘railway connect- 
ing Addis Ababa, the capital of Abys- 
sinia, with the coast, Great Britain, 
and Italy naming members of the 
railway directorate. Ever since Em- 
peror Menelik, king of kings and lord 
of lords, routed the Italian army on 
the Abyssinian tableland, European 
powers have felt a good deal of re- 
spect for him and his people. Abys- 
sinia holds a strategic position with 
reference to the further development 
of Africa, but it is cheaper to secure 
its co-operation by treaty than by 
war. 
DREYFUS VINDICATED. 
After twelve years of ignominy 
and suffering such as few men have 
passed through and come out alive, 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus has been 
completely vindicated by the sn- 
preme court of France. ‘hat august 
tribunal, composed of forty-nine 
judges, after an exhaustive hearing, 
has /declared the evidence on which 
Dreyfus was convicted to have been 
A false and forged, has annulled the 
nf) sentence imposed upon him, and has 
& pronounced him innocent of any 
wrong-doing whatever. At the cost 
of the state this declaration of the 
innocence of the deeply-injured offi- 
cer is to be published throughout 
: France. Captain Dreyfus is ad- 
a3 vanced at once to the rank in the 
id army which he would ‘have reached 
by this time if he had not been de- 
graded. His name, moreover, is to 
be placed on the list for the Legion 
of Honor. Dreyfus magnanimously 
waived all claim for damages and 
made no demand for the punish- 
ment of the men who had hounded 
aa and ruined him. All that he‘ asked 
ae was the vindication of his honor and 
a} his reinstatement in the army. Itis 
a tardy and inadequate redress, but 
ie it has been rendered with impressive 
7a f solemnity. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July issue of the Atlantic 
is a notable number in which the edi- 
tors have grouped an interesting va- 
riety of important articles. The 
number begins with the first install- 
ment of “The Autobiography of a 
Southerner,” by “Nicholas Worth.” 


Whoever the author is, he has had 
exceptional opportunities for know- 
ing all sides of southern life, and he 
is a most picturesque writer. Among 
the other important papers of the 
number are a vigorous and _  enter- 
taining discussion of “Some Aspects 
of Journalism,” by Rollo Ogden, edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post; 
“An American View of British Rail- 
roads,” by Ray Morris, editor of the 
Railway Gazette; a timely and elo- 
quent paper on “The Grading of Sin- 
ners,” by E. A. Ross, and an authori- 
tative discussion of some of the evils 
of “Our Unelastic Currency,” by G. 
von L. Meyer, the American ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg. The three 
literary. essays in the number are of 
unusual interest. Edmund Gosse, 
the English literary critic, writes 
upon Ibsen, James Westfall Thomp- 
son upon “‘Napoleon as a Booklover,” 
and Charles Miner Thompson on 
“The Short Stories of Alice Brown,” 
while the genial roundabout essay, 
for which the Atlantic is now al- 
most the only medium, is seen at its 
best in “The Ignominy of Being 
Grown Up,’ by Samuel McChord 
Crothers. The stories are highly 
readable, yet leave one something to 
think of. 

—The July number of the Critic is 
an Ibsen number. Not that the en- 
tire number is devoted to Ibsen, but 
there are several articles giving va- 
rious views of his work and charac- 
ter, together with numerous illustra- 
tions. One of the most interesting of 
these Ibsen articles is by C. L. Due, 
who is said to be the only man living 
who was intimate with Ibsen in his 
early youth. The article was writ- 
ten and translated from the Nor- 
wegian for the Critic. There is also 
an appreciation of Ibsen by William 
Archer, the famous English dramatic 
critic, who is also the translator of 
Ibsen’s plays into the English lan- 
guage. 


& Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
agogyin America. Summer Session. 
27th year opens September 25th. Address 
Henry L HAN Hane Soutuwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 





[$9.25 BOSTON 


—TO—- 


NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M. 


DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 


Tuesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays 
at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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Things Japanese. 


Japan spends yearly 2.17 sen per 
capita of her population on police 
service, 1.95 sen on education, 1.78 
sen on engineering works, 0.73 sen on 
administration, 0.34 sen on sanita- 
tion, and 2.08 sen on all other items 
of public service combined. Sanita- 
tion is, for the present, Japan’s 
weakest point. 

Japanese railways—those owned a 
the government—will have in 1906 
fiscal year, gross earnings of $15,655,- 
000, an increase over the prior year 
of $1,410,000, with expenditure of $8,- 
995,000, an increase of $1,490,000, 
leaving a net profit of $4,710,000, a 
decrease of $80,000. The great rise 
in the price of coal helps to maxe the 
$81),000,000 estimated loss. The 
Hokaido lines were put under an- 
other bureau, thus depriving the rail- 
way records of $75,000 a year reve- 
nue. For coal alone the year’s ex- 
penditure increased $200,000. All told 
these three items, together with 
$250,000 for supplementary works, 
will cost the railway records $1,000,- 
0n0. 

Japan’s municipalities have not 
hesitated in covering liabilities for 
the building of schoolhouses and 
other public improvements in the 
past ten years. In 1895 those liabili- 
ties totaled $5,150,000; now (1904) the 
total is $32,446,000. This inerease by 
six-fold in ten years of municipal 
debts for expenditures bringing re- 
sults, is another of the many evi- 
dences of Japan’s progressiveness. 

Japan’s gold and silver mines are in 
a fair way towards more rapid devel- 
opment, as the new Mine Mortgage 
Act went into operation last month, 
and the government has so regulated 
the Japan Credit Mobilier, Limited, 
that reputable miners with good min- 
ing propositions can now secure 
loans spread over a term of seven 
years, at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding eight per cent. It is ex- 
pected that the gold and silver out- 
put will soon increase by $7,500,000 a 
vear. After examination by the Im- 
perial mint the bullion will be pur- 
chased by the bank of Japan. By 
this home production of the precious 
metals the nation’s financial position 
will be greatly strengthened. The 
gold production in 1904 was fifty per 
cent greater than in 1903. Corea and 
Formosa also have gold mines. 

Mr. Hiroaka Kotaro, a well-known 
member of the Progressists of the 
Japanese House of Representatives, 
draws attention in the Hochi Shim- 
bun to the valuable coal mine of 
Fushun, Manchuria, in connection 
with that portion of the Chinese- 
Eastern railway which passed from 
Russian to Japanese ownership. Mr. 
Hiraoka estimates that this mine is 
easily able to send 1,000,000 tons of 
coal along the line each year, adding 
$1,500,000 a year to the income of the 
railway. The mine, he says, veins 
fifty feet thick for a length of thirty- 
seven miles (the width is not men- 
tioned), so that 1,200,000,000 tons of 
coal are in sight. Cutting that figure 
in half the mine has a life of 600 
years, producing 1,000.000 tons a year. 
On that basis the mine is worth from 
$600,000,000 to $1,900,000,000. The 
quality of the coal is fair—about 
eighty per cent. lump coal. As now 
primitively worked the coal is de- 
livered at the railways for $1 a ton. 


Adding $1.50 a ton for transport to 
Tairen (Dalny), its cost at that yal 508 
will be only $2.50 ~a ton. 

cial opportunity like this Soman 


any cash indemnity Japan might 


have secured. 
The yearly revenue of Japan’s part 
of the Chinese-Eastern railway will 
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end of 1905 as at the end of 


be about. $4,000,000 a year... In Rus-..... 


sian hands that railway was an “ab- 





sorber’—in Japanese hands it is al- 


ready a “producer.” The junk traffic 
on the Liao river is immense, but, 
strange to say, freights by water are 
higher than what they will be by 
rail under Japanese management. 
There will be no more “salary graft’ 
on that 300-mile railway line. The 
Japanese “investigation” put au end 
to that. 

A company with $25,000,000 capital 
has been incorporated 
the purpose of establishing a high- 
potential electric line into the city 
from the Katswra river falls some 
forty miles distant. At the start the 
delivery will be 10,000 horsepower at 
the Tokio end of the line. 

Japan’s recently purchased thirty- 
seven turbo-electric plants, for use 
in Tokio and other large Japanese 
cities, aggregate 35,000 .-horsepower 
total capacity. If used for lighting 
alone, the capacity would carry 400,- 
000 lamps. In electrical adaptations 
generally Japan is proportionally set- 
ting the pace for all of us... Towns, 


cities, and suburbs are being con-. 


nected rapidly by electric street rail- 
ways; electricity is being introduced 
into the great coal mines for drilling, 
carrying, lighting, amd ventilating; 


street and interior electric lighting — 


is the order of the day; great power 
equipments are being constructed 
and industrial enterprises are sub- 
stituting electric for steam and hand- 
power. 

The Japanese owned cotton mill at 
Shanghai is the one of the several 
cotton mills in that city which pays 
dividends. Last year it paid ten per 
cent. dividend besides setting aside 
fifteen per cent. A Japanese syndi- 
cate is trying to buy all the other 
Shanghai cotton mills. Japan’s 
purchases of American raw cotton 
will gradually become enormous. 

Japan will get the $75,000,000 
which Russia has to pay to China 
in the Chinese-Eastern railway deal 
if China exercises her option of re- 
taining ownership of that portion 
of the line now held by Japan. 

If Japan’s sugar business is con- 
verted into a government monop- 
oly, as proposed, the imperial reve- 
nue will be increased by $10,000,000 
a year. 

Japan wants large pumps for ir- 
Tigation purposes in Formosa; also 
light, portable rails, nine to four- 
teen pounds, for transporting the 
sugar-cane over the island, and 
kerosene engines of simple and re- 
liable construction. 

Japan is again in luck; a rich de- 
posit of phosphorus has been dis- 
covered in Noto provinces. The 
deposit extends under the sea in a 
layer of thirty feet, and the ore 
compete sixty per cent. of the min- 
eral. 

Cotton spinning in Japan pays 
well. Six thousand four hundred 
and forty-three looms in work on 
June 30, 1905, an increase of 1,358 
in the six months. That increase is 
still going on rapidly; at the pres- 
ent time 1,456 looms are being 
erected, and 986 more have been or- 
dered. This means double as many 









in Tokio for Va 


7 up for examina ton at Ly 
or. September mre or 

they present a certificate of prepara- 
tion in the subject or subjects in 
which they wish to be examined. 
Heretofore men were not allowed to 
take their examinations .except over 
two years, and a man had to be fully 
p for all his prelininary ex- 
a ons when he eame up first. 
Nor in the past if a man failed in a 
subject in June was he allowed to 
be examined in that subject in Sep- 
tember. 

Under the new rule aman may. 
rea® his entrance examinations 
iny number of years and may 







nary candidate will be credited with 
any subject or subjects in which he 
may pass. Under the old rule, to 
have anything credited for bim, a 
candidate at his preliminary ex- 
aminations must pass exasinations 
amounting to at least eight points in 
Harvard College and six in the 
scientific school. 

The new rules will allow candi- 
dates for admission to take the ex- 
aminations at the end of each year 
of their preparation in which they 
are qualified, and remove the strain 
placed upon many entrance candi- 
dates of taking many examinations 
in one week. The new rules are in 
accord with the broadening of the 
Harvard entrance uirements, re- 
cently manifested by the adoption by 
Harvard of rost of the examinations 
of o college entrance examination 
board. 


The Mt. Holyoke college catalog 
for 1905-1906 has just been issued, 
The total enrollment of students is 
714, an increase of forty over 
last year. There are four grad- 
uate students, 166 seniors, 158 
juniors, 173 sophomores, 208 fresb- 
wen, and four special students. The 
students represent twen 
states, coming from as far as 
District of Columbia, Montana, 
Oregon. Five other countries are 
represented among the  studen 
Canada, India, Japan, Mexico, an 
Nova Scotia. 


Dr. Edwin Starbuck of BHariham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, has been 
elected head of the department of 
education in the University of Iowa. 
Dr, Starbuck is one of the best- 
known progressive educators of the 
country 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER T#4ct££: AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “=. biwxag' 


COLLEGE B 
eR. canathates ' Po ao 4 anes in een + sotntments. 
NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the ye ar. Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular hoo blanks to-day. 











The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FIcKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 





High Grace ~[. DUCATORS'’ 


XCHANG E In Demand Every 


.M.C.A.Bidg Week of the Year 
Bester Me. 


Teache: 101-B Tremont St., 
ww Boston, Mass. 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.292%, .0%:. "sonst" 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
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aGency. Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE Ss C | E N Cc E DURHAM, N. H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


+ 
LARK Cc iICAGO, 17 VAN BUREN 





17TH YEAR 


Bil CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





BOISE, |DAHO 





. 
DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? ‘ 

We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 
certificates and fill good positions in California Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
ee ee, visit to the Pacific Coast should write us giving data 

T CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND LECTURE BUREAU 
Cor. land Merced Streets, ~ ode California. 








Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Entomology with Reference to Its Biological 
and Economical Aspect.............sse.-+8 Folsom P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila $3.00 
Geography of Nebraska .-.... .:....-..+.---- Condra University Pub. Co., New York a 
Essentials of Teaching Reading..... Sherman & Reed sake 
The Mystic Pair and Other Poems............. Walker Paul, French Siete & Co. Lon. pitti 
Schulblhygiene .... .... ce ore eee ree- coos cvovecs Leipsiz B.G Teubner 
Our Language, Second Book:........ 9. vep.06 ee Smith B. F. 7opon Pub. Co., Rich. 
mond, Va. 5 
kespeare’s Twelfth Night .......... Porter & Clark T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. —— 
A Country Reader. Book I.Buchannan & Stu- benranch The Macmill: an Company, abt oo 
ye te eee Hutton se ‘ 200 
Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart........ . Lang o “ “ ‘“« O75 
Tie Belk. Trail ics i. ivr csesecs ces cee vcccccs Moore “ “ “ “ 3.50 
The Story Of Paris.........--cerecscccsccesee « Okey “s “ “ “« 990 
Hoher, ale ST EREPUEES oGcs oo cete caccceccvesess - Hillern Ginn & Co., Boston pa 3 
Aa ietle. crecincieyeeesé opeses 0) Frenssens os “ we 
The School and Its Life . ... ...4..s00..-+4--- ret Silver, Burdett & Co., New York—— 
Rational Course in Arithmetic................ Witcher George H. Witcher, Berlin, N.H. 50 
A Desk-Book of Errors in English.... ....... Vizetelly Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York . 75 
War in South Africa...... cee. sessscceeecceeses DuCane_ E. P. Dutton Sons 4.00 
Plants and Their Ways in South Africa....... Stoneman Longmans, Green & Co., « 1.10 
Irish Peasants Songs............ 2... see. ceesees Joyce “ ‘20 
ee OR eer Pe treet Beesley “ “ 6 “ 200 
HOGe POPMS GLOW «nego cccce hoo" coccccccecece Slosson Henry Holt & Co., “6 3.00 
The Maker of Mexico....................4 Alec- Tweedie John Lane & Co., “ 








Educational Institutions | | STATE oth sexe. Wet catalogues cadres 


“ JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sarr, Mass. | UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


Sexes. For catalogues address w Price-List, 
the Principal, 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. | PUBLISHING aay ae meees. 

hy ee ve 

address the Principal, A. G. Boypey, A. M. COMPANYS a wa at St. 
® New York. @ 
LSS 

ealled to th f H hold Arts. | N, E. Dept. 

For cxiatogues address re WITTE see ee ee eects 

ic . OOP PPP 






































FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Ste res eee. Especial attention is 








Twenty Beautiful Colored Post 
Cards 


OF NEW ENGLAND SCENERY IN NATU- 
RAL COLORS. 


The Boston & Maine railroad has 
recently issued a magnificent set of 
eolored post cards. The scenes em- 
brace the choicest of New England 
views, done in natural colors and 
comprise 

“Deerfield Valley, Mass.” 

“Silver Lake, Madison, N. H., & 
Mt. Chocorua.” 

“Nashua River, Clinton, Mass.” 

“Noon-time, Lancaster, Mass.” 

“Bald Head Cliff, York, Me.” 

“Lake Memphremagog, Vt.” 

“Franconia Notch, N. H.” 

“Lake Massawippi, P. Q.” 

“Presidential Range, N. H.” 

“Surf, Scarboro, Me.” 

“Squam Laké, N. H., from Shep- 
ard Hill.” 

“Ocean Side of Nubble, York, Me.” 

“Ashuelot River, Keene, N. H.”’ 

“Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.” 

“Mt. Monadnock, N. H., from 
Beech Hill.” 

“Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass.” 

“Connecticut River, Mt. Holyoke, 
Mass.” 

“Mt. ‘Starr King, from Whitefield, 
K.: Be” 

“Bastern Point Light, Gloucester, 
Mass.” 

“Lake Sunapee, N. H., from Gar- 
net Hill.” 

The entire set of above cards, en- 
closed in an envelope, will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of thirty 
cents in stamps by General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, Mass. 


~~ 
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Where to Go in Vacation. 


Now that we are “knee deep in 
summer,” it- behooves those who are 
thinking of taking a vacation to con- 
sider their bank accounts, and then 
decide where to go and how to get 
there. Naturally the intending va- 
cationist is anxious to choose a place 
where nature smiles her sweetest, 
and where there is fresh ozone, in- 
spiring picturesqueness of sur- 
roundings, and comfort and pleasure 
combined. Among the many de- 
lightful summering sections of fair 
New England, none, it is generally 
conceded, can offer a better combi- 
nation of these attractions than the 
state of Vermont with cozy farm 
homes and comfortable hotels scat- 
tered among its green hills and 
along the picturesque shores of its 
beautiful lakes, affording splendid 
accommodations from $5 a week up- 
wards. From Canada to the Massa- 
chusetts line Vermont is almost all 
interesting with its surface beauti- 
fully diversified by valleys, lakes, 
and mountains, and as a vacation 
spot it offers many advantages not 
to be found elsewhere. Booklets 
and information at office of the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway Company, 360 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

The following works published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union 
square, have been officially adopted 
by the New York board of education 
for use in the high schools of Greater 
New York: Isaac Pitman’s Short 
Course in Shorthand, Stenographic 
Word List, by 'Buckelew and Lewis, 
and Phonic Word List, by Bucke- 
lew and Lewis. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 
KEITH’S., 

In addition to featuring its two 
special trade marks, so to speak, as 
“the model playhouse of the coun- 
try,” and “one of the sights of the 
city,” the management of Keith's 
direct special attention to the fact 
that many of the summer vaudeville 
programs are fully as_ strong in 
every department as those offered in 
the winter season, in fact, owing to 
the great availability of material, 
many of them are better balanced. 
The show announced for the week of 
July 23 is an excellent one, be- 
ing well balanced in.all depart- 
ments. Toby Claude, who appeared 
last season in “Fanatana,” and who 
has been prominent in many of the 
big musical comedies for several sea- 
sons, will be one of the principal en- 
tertainers on the bill. It will be her 
debut at MKeith’s, although she has 
appeared with big success in the 
other theatres of the Keith circuit. 
The surrounding program contains 
several newcomers and includes 
Zazelle and Vernon, in an acrobatic 
pantomimical sketch, entitled “The 
Elopement;” Jack Norworth, in his 
“college boy’ monologue; Coakley 
and Monride, blackface comedians 
and dancers; Selbini and Grovini, 
skilful acrobats and bicycle riders; 
Anderson and Goines, “real coon” 
comedians, singers, and dancers; 
Delton brothers, acrobats and balan- 
cers; Harry Burgoyne, pleasing Eng- 
lish coster comedian; Wiora trio, of 
Hungarian dancers, and Delmore 
and Darrell, in a comedy and singing 
specialty. The Fadettes will make 
their usual change of selections of 
popular music and an entire new list 
of comedy and interesting motion 
pictures will be exhibited in the kine- 
tograph. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


~ Keep YourLisht- 
ning Rod Up: 

I. General Teachers 

Il. Commercial Teachers 


Ill: Business Employment 


Free Registration in all departments ; ‘‘no posi- 
tien no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


CORTLAND, N. Y., May 28, 1906. 
My DEAR MR. BARDEEN :— J 


Professor Parker, our instructor in Greek and Latin, has resigned. I am looking for his 
successor. If you know of one or two men who will answer the following description and care 
to have them apply as your candidates, have them do so at once. Very truly, 


FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Principal State Normal School. 
CORTLAND, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 
Your man Oliphant was elected to-day at $1,800. He made a fine impression. Send us the 
names of two as guod candidates for the following places. 
FRANCIS J. CHENEY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE TEACHERS’ 
BREWER ceeEncy 


ESTABLISHED ’22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


SUDITORI M BUII 
CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAN 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sciocis“and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address, 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Parrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 
HE. SOl nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «. 


fete ee eweees ee eens 











New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. )200 Williams Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Coogee Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


tos EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Drs Mornss, Iowa. 











MANHATTAN BLDG. 
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; j We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship every part of the country. 


’ 
Teachers | 20-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
| WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 











50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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PUNCTUATION AND 


CAPITAL LETTERS 
GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS | AND 


100 Exercises i ion 
By JAMES F. WILLIS | In Punctuat 
By JAMES F. WILLIS 





FOR 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and Sie NE HGR is 8 compevhensive treatment of alt 

; 1 = d q the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sentences — e, COMprex, and compound. sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 


: cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
ansappendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- references to examples of each case. There is an 


poses. abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
This book may be used to supplement text-books aoe siips ean . 
Re ial eealataiie Bh wcll toe The second book is a complement to the first and 
on grammar ; xclusively, it wi 


furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 





Paper, 33 Price, 30 cents 


Paper, - - - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. || NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 














29-A Beacon Street, ¢ BOSTON 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
STORIES OF MUSICIANS A NEW BINDER 
LEAFLET FORM. FOR THE 


a abr. ngaberen. Journal of Education 


No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 


No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. We now have a binder which has been adapted 
No. 206 Haydn. to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 
No. 207. Wagner. scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 
It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 
ers and flexible cloth back. 





We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 


| Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
Journal of Education. " 
| them in shape for ready reference. 
Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. | Price, - = -« = 50 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY,| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
| 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. _|29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 












OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 









